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COMMONWEALTH 


OF  AUSTRAUA 


4i    per   cent. 

LIBERTY  LOAN 

Everyone   should  ungrudgingly 
sacrifice     in     this     great    hour. 

STAND   BEHIND   YOUR   COUNTRY   AND    OUR   BOYS    AND    THE 
PRESERVATION    OF    OUR    LIBERTY. 

We    are    left    behind    to    Work    and    Buy    Bonds. 
THE    TIME    TO    BUY    IS    NOW 

Apply    through    any    Bank,    Savings    Bank,    or    Money    Order 

Post    Office 

Money  is  a  Good  Soldier— Buy  War  Loan  Bonds 

Cotnmoyiivealth   Bank  of  Australia. 


More  Like  a  Friend  Tlian  a  Motor  Car-  Really 


Jiym. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car    in   existence    that  commands  unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and  advertisement    FREE    OF    CHARGE, 


» 


Sole  Agents:    "TARRANTS 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

104-112    Russell    Street 

Standard  Touring  Car,  £195.    Standard  Runabout,  £  1 85 
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PELMAN  SCHOOL 


CAN   YOU   SAY   "YES"   TO   THESE 

QUESTIONS? 

Have  you   great  Organising:   Power? 

Hav«   you   Directive   Power? 

Have  you  the   Power  of  Ideation? 

Do    people    come    to    you    for    Valuable 

Ideas? 
Are  you  a   good    reasoner? 
Do     you     remain     calm     and     unflurried 

amidst  crowding    worries? 
Can   you   master   difficult   subjects  easily? 
Do   you    dominate  your  surroundings? 
Have   you   a  Strong   Will? 
Do   you   think    logically? 
Are  you    a    good    and   persuasive    talker? 
Can  you   sell   goods? 

Can   you   convince  p*^ople   who  are  doubt- 
ful, or  evrn   hostile? 
Do  you   decide  quickly  and  rightly? 
Are   you    in    demand    as     a     speaker     or 

orator? 
Can   you   rapidly  master  difficult   facts? 
Can   you    solve   knotty    probems    quickly? 
Do   you    remember   everything    important 

you   read? 
Can    you    remember    details    as    well    as 

main    principles? 
Is    your   memory    pA-fect? 
Can   you   concentrate   your   brain  on   one 

thing   for-  a   long  time? 
Can   vou    remember    long    se-ries  of   facts, 

figures,   and  dates? 
Are   you    a   good    lingu  st? 
Have  you  a  head  for  statistics? 
Have   you    a   good   memory   for   faces? 
Can     you    work      hard     w.thout     suffering 

from    brain    fag? 
Do  yon    take  everything    in    at   a   glanco? 
Are   you    earning    a    larger    income    than 

last   year? 
Are   you  successful? 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 


If  you  can  say  "  Yes "  to  all  the  above 
you  are  indeed  fortunate.  If  you  cannot, 
write  for  our  booklet.  "Mind  and  Femory 
Training."  It  tel's  you  how  you  can  soon 
b3  ab  e  to  answer  mo8\  if  not  all,  of  the 
questions   in   the  affirmative. 


THE    PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF    MIND 
AND    MEMORY    TRAINING 

offered  to  you  is  the  same  in  every  par- 
ticular as  that  which  H.R.H.  THE 
PRINCE  OF  WALES  has  studied,  and 
which  is  so  highly  recommended  by  many 
eminent  men.    Some  of  these  men  are: — 

The  late  Lord  Kitchener. 

The  late  Lord  Roberts. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Mr.  T.   P.   O'Connor,   M.P. 

Rev.  Freder.ck  C.  Spurr. 

Sir  W.  Robertson  NIgjII,  M.A. 

Rev.  Ellis  C.  Roborts. 

Prof.  Gordon  Tanner. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Gamage. 

There  are  many  other  names  equally 
impressive,  but  what  interests  the  aver- 
age Australian  and  New  Zealand  reader 
is  the  personal  opinion  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  pupils.  In  our  prospectus 
are  given  letters  signed  by  people  living 
in  Australia,  some  of  whom  you  may 
know,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write. 
These  pupils  are  drawn  from  all  classes. 


Doctors. 

Travellers. 

Lawyers. 

n  vii  <;orvants. 

C  erks. 

Sailors. 

Accountants. 

School  Teachers. 

Soldiers. 

\.wiH  n  i  ivi.n. 

Clergy  Tisn. 

Parners. 

Sal?s/ii-n. 

Graziers. 

Managirs. 

Engineers. 

If  you  are  a  worker  anxious  to  get  on, 
wrii-e  at  onr-^  to  the  Pelman  School,  23 
Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne. 


of  Mind  and  Memory 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTE^VI  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twehe  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  ta]<es 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  oomplete  the  course. 
Benefit  besrins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  mainta-ined 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PEI.iTAN 
SCHOOL.  23  Gloucester  House. 
396  Flinders  Lan>,  Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST  TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN    SOHOOL    OP   MIND    AND    MEMORY, 
23  G.oucester    House,   396   Flinders    Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please    send     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 

Na«me 

Address 
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Mr.  YOUNG 

St.  George's  Road 

ELSTERNWICK 


How  He  Got 
His  Salary 
Increased 


THE  way  in  which  Mr.  Young  obtained  an  increase  of  5/-  a 
week  in  his   salary  is  interesting  for  two  reasons : — 
FIRST,   because  it  shows  that     employers   do   appreciate, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for,  increased  efficiency. 

SECOin),  because  it  shows  that  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  take 
up  a  new  system  of  Shorthand,  even  though  you  are  a  Shorthand 
writer  already. 

Mr.  Young  had  been  for  some  years  in  his  present  position, 
which  he  obtained  through  Bradshaw's  Business  Colle^,  but 
found  a  difficulty  in  developing  a  satisfactory  speed  with  the 
well-known  system  of  Shorthand  which  he  used.  Twelve  months 
ago  last  January  he  took  up  BRADSHAW'S  26:6:26  SHORT- 
HAND COURSE,  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  during  which  he 
had  received  24  hours'  tuition,  he  passed  a  test  of  135  words  a 
minute  on  familiar  matter.  Immediately  after  two  weeks'  holi- 
day, he  passed  the  following  tests  on  NEW  MATTER :— One 
minute  test,  90  wordis  per  minute;  duration  test,  75  \vords  per 
minute.  On  the  6th  of  April  he  passed  the  one  minute  test  at 
120  words,  and  the  duration  test  at  110  words  per  minute. 

His  employer  was  so  pleased  with  his  increased  proficiency  that 
he  forthwith    increased   his  salary   5/-   per    week. 

Bradshaw's    26  :  6  :  26    Shorthand 

is  marvellous.  Without  any  previous  experience,  you  can  master 
the  complete  theory  within  a  few  hours.  There  are  onl/  five 
easy  lessons  to  learn.  Speed  in  writing  is  simply  a  matter  of 
practice.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  students  have  attained 
speeds  of  from  100  to  155  words  a  minute  in  a  few  weeks.  You 
can  have  personal  proofs.     Send  for  Pamphlet  "  '^  ""  " 


0.29. 


Learn   by   Post   at   Home 

Home  study — Bradshaw's  way — removes  the  last  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  out-of-town  students  quickly  becoming  efficient  steno- 
grapherg. 

Prom  all  over  Australia  we  are  constantly  receiving  letters 
telling  how  easily  the  five  simple  lessons  are  mastered. 

The  FIRST  LESSON  will  be  sent  FREE  to  anyone  mentioning 
Stead's  Review,  and  enclosing  three  penny  stamps  to  cover 
postage. 

Home   Study— Bradshaw's   Way 

is    applicable    to    all    Commercial,     Technical,     and    Educational 
Subjects.     Even  the  FULL  BUSINESS  COURSE  can  be  taken  in 

Write  for  Pamphlet  "  H.S.29,"  giving  list  of  subjects  taught  by 
mail. 

DAY  and  EVENING  CLASSES  are  aliso  held  for  all  Subjects. 
Prospectua  post  free  on  request. 


aRBR5HM5 

BUSINESS  CX)LLEGB 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S 
CHAMBERS 

238  Flinders  Street 

Melbourne    Victoria 
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We'll    Make    Your    Suits    to    Order 
at    the    Prices    Prevailing    in    1915 

Two  years  ago  people  did  not  appreciate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  international  position.  Woollens  were  not 
yet  scarce ;  nor  were  they  very  much  dearer  than 
usual.  Prices  for  suits  to  order  were  much  as  they 
were  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Now  the  situation  is  very 
different.  Woollens       are 

scarce  indeed.      So  are  fast- 
dyed     Serges.       Costs     have 
/  '  soared     tremendously,     vet — 

here  we  are  offering  to  Make 
your  Clothes  at  practically 
Pre-war  Prices  I  The  expla- 
nation is  this  : — 

We've  just  taken  cut 

of  "BcEd" 

Suitings 

BS  Landed 

Two  Years 

Ago 

These  form  part  of  our  1914 
purchases,  and  we're  basing 
our  prices  to  you  not  on  the 
market  value  of  the  goods 
to-day,  but  on  what  they 
actually  cost  us.  Therefore 
it's  well  worth  while  for  you 
to  write  for  Patterns  of  our 
All  -  Wool  Indigo  -  Dyed 
Serges,  High-Grade  Tweeds, 
Fine  Worsteds,  Flannels, 
"  Vento  "  (the  Ideal  Hot- 
Weather  Suiting),  etc. 

£3  3s.  to  £7  78. 

is  the  Price  Range  at  which  we  can  please 
you,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction  under 
penaltv  of  a  full  refund. 

Lincoln,  Stuart  &  Co. 

Pty.  Ltd. 
Tailors    and    Outfitters 

FLINDERS    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
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"  We  look  e««»rl7  for  the  mails  which  bring  Stead's  to  us.  It  tells  us  more  about  the 
real  state  of  the  war  than  any  other  publication  we  get  from  England  or  locally.  But  the 
best  section  of  all  is  the  Oatcchism.  Our  copy  circulates  throughout  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Why  do  you  not  print  the  questions  and  answers  Ln  a  separate  hfiok?"— Extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  tubscriher  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

"  Your  macasine,  although  it  gets  to  me  over  a  month  softer  it  is  ppblished  in  Aus- 
tralia, is  yet  always  full  of  interest.  I  am  amazed  at  the  amount  of  information  you  give 
in  the  Oatechism  section.  You  ought  to  compile  an  index  so  that  one  could  turn  up  what 
one  wanted  in  the  back  numbers." — From  a  subscriber  in  England. 

"  I  keep  your  invaluable  magazine  on  file  for  reference,  and  find  your  Oatechism  of  the 

freatest  use.    But,  it  is  difficult  to  find  quickly  what  one  knows  has  appeared  in  your  pages, 
t  would  be  of  great  use  if  you  could,  republish  thei  answers  well  indexed." — From  a  reader 
in  the  Narthtn  Territory. 

NO  ONE  WHO  WISHES  TO  FOIXOW 
THE  STRUGGLE  IN  EUROPE  WITH 
UNDERSTANDING    CAN    DO    WITHOUT 

STEAD*S 
WAR  FACTS 


It  contains  over  3000  separate  facts  about  the  war  and 
matters  related  thereto,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  It  is 
arranged  for  easy  reference,  and  gives  information  about  all  manner 
of  things  you  want  to  know.  You  will  find  in  it  much  you  can 
discover  nowhere  else,  for  to  get  the  facts  required,  Ubraries  have 
been  ransacked,  and  letters  written  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
obtain  special  information. 


The  book  tells  you  about  the  Armies  of  the  Belligerents. 
The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Contraband.  Spies.  Colonies.  Internal 
Conditions  of  Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of  Europe.  Prisoners  of 
War.  Modern  and  Ancient  Weapons.  World's  Production.  The 
Balkans  and  Their  People.  Asia  Minor.  Russian  Railways.  Air- 
ships. Submarines.  Torpedoes.  Neutrals.  Trade.  The  Russians. 
The  Turks.     Etc.,  etc.,  etc.     Everything  you  can  think  of. 


There  is  a  Comprehensive  Index.  Maps  of  the  Principal  Fighting  Fronts 
are  given,  and  a  Table  of  Important  War  Dates  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

The  book  is  bound  in  strong  cloth  covers,  and  is  7  inches  by  5  inches  in 
size,  with  300  pages  of  matter.  Order  it  at  once,  and  take  advantage  of  the  special 
price  to  Stead's  Review  readers.     Use  coupon  on  page  7. 


October  13.  1917. 
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Valuable  records 
made  with  a  Kodak 


You  should  keep  Kodak  picture-records 
of  important  events  connected  with  both 
private  and  business  life.  The  contractor 
needs  a  Kodak  to  make  progress  reports, 
the  man  on  the  land  for  crop-records,  the 
manufacturer  to  keep  pictures  of  his 
manufactures,  and  so  on;  and  EVERY- 
ONE needs  a  Kodak  to  take  pictures  of 
home  life. 

The  3a  Folding  Autographic  Kodak  takes  fine  postcard 
pictures— 5.^  x  3^  in.     Price.  £5  10s.. 

Ask  for  the  latest  Kodak  catalogue. 

Of  all  Kodak  dealers,  and 


KODAK  (Australasia)  LTD 

m  lacorporating  Baker  &  Rouse  Propy.   Ltd. 


"  The  Block,"  284  Collins  St..  Melbourne.  379  George 
St.,  Sydney.  .\nd  at  Brisbane,  Valley,  Adelaide,  Hobart, 
Toowoomba.  Townsville,  Rockkampton,  Broken  Hill ; 
Wellington  (N.Z.),  Auckland   (N.Z.),  Dunedin  (N.Z.). 


Give  Baby 


The  Natural  Milk  Food 


Fresh,  pure  milk,  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  extra  cream  and  milk- 
•ugar,  and  subjected  to  a  special 
process  which  renders  it  identical 
with  human  milk. 

LACTOGEN  is  the  Ideal  Food  for 
Infants,  Invalids  and  Nursing  Mothers. 

Your  Chemist  stocks  it. 


The  Bacchus  Marsh 
Concentrated  Milk 

Co.  Ltd. 

593  Little  Collins  St. 
MELBOURNE 


,1 


Shorthand  '°Un^„ 

Easy  to  Learn  !     Easy  to  Write  !     Easy  to  Read  ! 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that,  after  exhaustive  tests, 
nearly  2000  leading  high  schools  in  England  and 
America  have  adopted 

GREGG    SHORTHAND 


durinst  the  last  two  years,  and  that  the  system  is  now 
taug'-^^  in  over  5000  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
world?  Gregg  Shorthand  writers  hold  best  records 
for  speed  and  accuracy. 

Be   Wise   in   Time  ! 

Eye-Opening  Facts.     Free  Sample  Lesson.     Write— 

Gregg  Shorthand  Correspondence  College  and 
Australian  Agency,    Albion,    Brisbane,   Q. 


AUSTRALASIAN  AUTHORS'  AGENCY. 

''  Son^s  of  an  Airman  '' 

By  the  late  Geoffrey  Wall,   R.F.C. 

Fis  versus  are  introduced  by  a  memoir  by  L.  A. 
Adamson,  I-  ead  Mas  er  of  Wesley  Coll  ge,  who 
quotes  pas-ages  fiom  his  letters  showing  exira- 
ordinary  developme.it  in  a  youth  who  parsed  away 
just  after  reaching  twenty  years. 

Price,  2s.  6d.   {if  posted,  2d.  extra). 

Bourd  in  cloth,  with  go'd  lettering,  8l  pp.,  with  a 
recent  portrait  on  art  paper,  a^d  fac  imile  of  a 
letter  written  at  80CX)  feet  in   a  military  aeroplane. 

Of  all  Booksellers  in  Australia,  or  of  the  A.A.A., 

237  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOUR^E. 
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One 

the 


pull,   one  dip,    one   push,    and 
reservoir    fills    in   a   flash. 

One    fill    suffices    to    write    20,000    words. 
One    turn   of  the   screw  regulates   the  ink  flow. 
One  self-contained  pen — needing  no  brittle  glass 

filler  or  inky  rubber  squirt. 

One  &  unique — that's  the 


Ofioto 


FeJ^Uin     ML      ^^M  M 

Price  14/6  and  up- 
wards.  Also  ONOTO 
Valveless  for  those  who 
do  not  want  a  Self- 
Filling  Safety  Pen, 
from   10/6  upwards. 

From  all  stationers,  Jewellers  and  stores.  Manufacturers :  Thos.  De  I.a  Rue  &  Co.,  I,td., 
259  Bunhill  Row,  I^ondon,  B.C.  Managing  AgenU :  Norman  Baker  &  I/)nghurst, 
York  Street,  Sydney. 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT? 

If  so.  what  are  you  wearine  for  it?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  steel  sprine  trusses. 
whidi  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  TTiere  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance any  longer. 

Yao,  BO  donbt,  have  long  been  witliing  to  obtain  an  appliance  that  would  be  not  only  comfortable  to  wear,  but  one 
wlucb  would  also  hold  your  rnptnre  under  all  conditions.  If  you  will  write  us.  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  ThU  appliance  u  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is.  in  fact, 
the  very  beit  apparatus  for  rupture  which  has  yet  been  invented,  it  does  away  altogether  with  those  cumbersome 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  ruboer,  which  exerts  a  gentle,  yet  firm  and  uniform  pressure,  always  on  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  WE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 
widi  every  appliance  sent  out.    If   it  should   not   prove   satisfactory,   you   are  not  asked  to  keep  it.    The  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all.  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

We  guarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  posted  free 
Ujwhere.     We  make  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,   Mercantile  Buildings,   349a  Collins  Street,   Melbourne,   Victoria. 


SUBSCRIF'TION    BORM. 


To    STEAD'S    REVIEW,    Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year  (26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number,  for  which  I  enclose  herewith 
Postal  Note  13s.  Commonwealth.  Money  Order  IBs.  6d.  New 
Zealand.      Money    Order    15s.    elsewhere. 

Name 

Full  Address 

'■' ..•••« 

Note.— STEAD'S   REVIEW   appears   every   fortnight. 
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The  Catechism  of  the  War 


IN  BOOK  FORM  AS 


STEAD'S 


WAR 
FACTS 


300    Pages    Crammed    with    Information 
about    Everything    Concerning    the    War 

s/- 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW  Rtadera  Only 

The  mass  of  information  which  has  been  given  during  the  last  three  years 
in  Stead's  Review,  whilst  of  great  interest  at  the  time,  is  of  little  value  for  refer- 
ence, owing  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  questions  asked,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  indexing  the  replies  as  given.  Numerous  readers  have  pointed  this 
out,  and  have  urged  that  the  Catechism  should  be  reprinted  in  some  form  for 
handy  reference.  This  is  now  being  done,  but  the  task  of  carefully  revising 
the  answers,  bringing  them  up  to  date,  rearranging  them  and  adding  to  the 
information  given  when  necessary,  has  proved  a  most  arduous  and  difficult  one. 
The  work  is  at  last  ailmost  complete,  and  the  book  will  be  ready  during  October. 


The  preparation  and  production  of  such  a  book  is  exceedingly  costly,  and  the 
price,  if  it  Were  published  in  the  ordinary  way,  could  not  be  fixed  at  less  than 
7/6.     But  it  will  be  supplied  through  the  post  only,  not  at  7/6,  but  5/-, 


The  only  way  in  wliich  a 
copy  can  be  obtained  is  by 
using  this  coupon.  Fill  it  in 
at  once,  and  post  It  to  this 
office,  as  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  books  are  being 
printed. 


To  the  Manager,  Stead's, 

182  ColLins  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me,  when  ready,  copy  of  STBAD'B 
WAR  FACTS,  for  which  I  enclose  5/-. 

Nam'^ 

Address 
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Are  You 


Qualified  ? 


The  clerk  nowadays  who  does  not  possess  his  Accountancy  Degree  is  d3liberately  de- 
feating his  chances  of  success  and  promotion.  He  cannot  hope  to  secure  a  first-class  position 
without  he  knowledge  and  training  acquired  by  a  close  study  of  Accountancy— such  as  is 
embraced  in  our  full  course. 

The  possession  of  the  Degree  places  you  in  the  "  aualified  "  ranks — and  it  is  these  m^n 
who  secure  the  really  good  positions,  the  positions  that  are  worth  getting.  We  do  not 
know  what  your  present  position  is.  or  how  much  you  are  earnimg,  but  you  cannot  ge^i 
past  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  you  will  learn  from  our  Cours3  must  make  a  better  man 
of  you  and  give  you  the  conMddhce  and  courage  to  win  a  much  better  position  than  you 
would  secure  unaided. 

OUR   COURSE 

Our  Accountancy  Course  is  so  des'gned  as  to  form  an  ideal,  practical  training  in  modern 
busness  methods  and  counting-house  management.  Every  ambitious  clerk  should  devote 
his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  ;his  Course,  and  fit  himse'f  for  the  "top"  postions,  open 
only  to  men  of  ability,  training,  and  experience.  No  other  investment  will  bring  such  great 
and  lasting  benefits — socially  and  financially.  Our  successful  students  are  to  be  found 
in  big  positions  all  over  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

We  not  only  give  you  the  actual  training,  bu*:  instil  into  you  the  qualities  of  confidence, 
courage,  and  success  when  you  place  yourself  under  our  guidance.  With  our  help,  en- 
thusiasm, and  influence  behind  your  efforts — you  MUST  succeed. 

2539  of  our  stidents  have  passed  all  then  Examinations  and  won  their  Degrees.  What 
these  men  have  done— you  can  do! 

Send    for    This    Book  ! 

We  have  compiled  a  complete  book  of  reference  dealing  with  this  question.  It  is  brimful 
of  valuable  information.  No  man  depending  on  office  work  for  a  livelihood  can  afford  to 
b€  without  one.  Many  men  owe  their  high  positions  to-day  to  the  inspiration  given  ty  this 
very   interesting  book. 

We  will  post  a  copy  free  to  you  on  receipt  of  coupon  below — with  your  name  and 
address.     Send  for  a  copy  now — FREE! 

HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON 

Public  Accountants  and  Professional  Coaches 
Collins    House,    Collins    Street,    Melbourne 

(N.Z.    readers    address.    Box    516,    G.P.O.,  Auckland,  N.Z.) 

To  HEMINGWAY  AND  ROBERTSON. 

OOLLI.NS  HOUSE,  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 

Please  post  me  free  copy  of  your  book,  "  Accountancy  Guidsi." 

Name 

Address ...\ 

State 

S.R.  25.  (Please  write  distinctly.) 


Octw  fjtr  U,   1017. 
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ARE    YOU    A    VICTIM 
TO    DEADLY 

Catarrh? 


CURE  YOURSELF 

by  using 

RAMEY'S 

MEDICATOR 

This  simple  Home 

Treatment  costs    10/6 

complete,  and  (he 

MedicatOT  lasts  a 

lifetime. 

Illustration  shows  the  Medicator  (size  3 J  in. 
long)  u»ed  in  two  ways— blowing  into  the 
noetribs  and   inhaling. 

ORDEK    NOW.  USE    THIS   POEM. 

STAR  NOVELTY  CO.   (Box   466.   G.P.O.). 
11   Au8tra.Kan  Bldgs.. 

Elizabeth  street,  Melbourne,  Vic. 
Please  »end  Outfit  c-ontaining  I  Nic£el-plated 
Barney    Medicator,    1    bottle    Inhalent,    and    1 
tin  Ointment,  for  which   I  enclose  10/6. 

Name    


AddreM 


PIONEER 
Wood  Pipe 

THE  LOGICAL  PIPE  FOR 
WATER  SYSTEMS. 


Has  rreater  carrying 
capacity  ;   ■  easier  to 
ban  .Ic  and  t*  lar  ; 
is  li«iiter,  and  saves 
cost  ia  freifk  ;   c»sts 
from  25  per  cent,  to 
60  percent,  less  tkaa 
m  tal  pipes;  a  dl  is 
the  cleanest  pipe  for 
coHTeying  water   wkich  preserves 
insteaJ  oi  corrodes  WOUD  PIPE, 
mak.ng  it  last  in»e(inilcly. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
CatcJogue. 


THE  AUSTRAUAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

Head  OHice  : 
BUKNS  BAT  ROAD. 
LONGUEVILLE. 

FAaORIES- 

Ubo  Cove  River.  N.S.W. 
Footscray.  Vic. 
Port  AdeUidc,  S.A. 

CMtractors  to  all  State 
Govcrnaicnts. 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember — viz..  how 
many  fail  because  tliey  forget!  I  can 
make  your  m'nd  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  figures,  names,  fa-ces,  thoughts, 
wh  ch  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
(;amp,  train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Lianean  Memory  System 


is  taught  by  post.  Fill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full  partionlars,  with  detailed  proofs  of  suc- 
cess. 

DON'T  FORGET  !     DO  IT  NOW  ! 

Rev.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "  Your  sys- 
tem is  easy,  simple,  complete,  and  reUable. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates, 
names,  incid.nts.  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
uslAinishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me   with   the  utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearcb,  Student.  Telowri,  S.A. :  "  It 
makes  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and 
pleasant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  mnutes.  I  ctin  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages  ledger  folios, 
etc..  in  one-twentieth  of  tlie  vsual  time  by  the 
application  of  your   system." 

Mr  Jas.  Ure,  Teicher,  Prihran,  Victoria, 
writes:  "  Your  system  for  exn-minations  makes 
a-  perfec'  certainty -of  remembering  anything 
required." 


Spectacles? 


CO  R.   brown.  211   Swanston   Street.  Melbourne 
Please  send  me  your  FREE  Book  "  Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Addross 


AUSTRALIAN    GENERAL    ELtCTRlC    COMPANY 


Cr.  Queen  &  Little  Collins  Sts. 
MELBOURNE 

CHAS.  ATKINS  ."^  CO.   (W.A.)  LTD! 
ENGINEERING    SUPPLY    CO.    OF 

Charlotte  Streets,  Brisbane. 
UNBEHAUN  &  JOHNSTONE  LTD, 


Cr.  Wentworth  Av.  &  Goulburn  St. 
SYDNEY 
Agent«. 

,894  Hay  Street,  Perth,  W.A. 
AUSTRALASIA    LTD.,    Cr.    Edward    and 


[oo  Currie  Street,  Adelaide. 
OLIVER  &  OLIVER,  o";   Macquane  Street.    Hobart.  Tasmania 
NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  &   ENGINEERING  CO.   LTJ:).,  Auckland.  Dunej^in. 
Christchurch  and  Wellingtoa,  N.Z. 
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and  Surgical  Appliances  generally. 
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Order  Your 

Cup  Suit 

Early 


and  avoid  the  usual  rush  and  annoyance  conse- 
quent on  leaving  it  late  in  the  month.  We'll 
soon  be  in  the  midst  of  the  racing:  festivities^ 
and  it  would  be  wise  to  be  prepared  with  the 
necessary    wearing    apparel. 

Here  your  every  need  in  the  matter  of  race 
wear  has  been  anticipated — not  only  the  suit, 
but  the  whole  outfit  can  be  easily  and  pleasur- 
ably  selected. 

Run  through  the  following  list,  pick  out  the 
items  you  need,  then  come  in  and  see  how  splen- 
didlv  your  requirements  can  be  supplied.  All 
the  latest  novelties  of  irreproachable  taste  and 
style  find  expression  in  our  splendidly  assorted 
stock. 


£4/1  Sfo  to  47/7/0 
£411510  to  ^7/7/0 
>C5/io/o  to  £7/7/0 


THE    SUIT: 

Grey    Tweed    Suitings, 
Flannel    Suitings, 
Blue  Serge   Suitings, 

THE  HAT: 
Panamas,  best  quality,   12/6,   17/6,  21/-,  up 
to  45/-;    Soft  Felts,   best  Fur  "Colonial," 
13/6;    Carrick's,   Woodrow's   and   Stetson's 
noted  makes  in  latest  shades  and  shapes. 

THE  SHIRT : 
Fashion  Shirts,  reinforced  necks.  Black  and 
White  stripes,   5/6,  6/6,  8/6;  Tunic  Shirts, 
reinforced  neck,  soft  double  cuffs,  5/6,  6/6. 

THE  TIE : 

Wide-end  Silk  Ties,  2/6,  3/6,  4/6;  Knitted, 
Black,  4/6.   7/6;    Colours,  4/6,   7/6  each. 


m    ^ 

To  ORDER  YOUR  SUIT,  take  lift 
FLOOR.        For      ACCESSORIES, 
FOOTWEAR,  the  departments  are 
main  entrance. 

to  THIRD 

includirig 

just  inside 

The 

MUTUAL 

V 

Opposite    FLINDERS   STREET    STATION 

MELBOURNE 

1 

ZIT. 
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Yon  could  put  behind  you, 
once  and  for  all,  these  harass- 
ing doubts — this  dread  of  the 
future  —  these  continual  dis- 
appointments —  that  joyless 
home  life  —  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity -  ALL  THE  WANTS 
THE  UNQUALIFIED  MAN  IS 
HEIR  TO. 


There  is  no  need  to  WORRY,  but  the  imperative 
demand  is  for  ACTION. 

You  should  start  IMMEDIATELY  to  train  for  that  GOOD 
POSITION  which  will  bring  you  MORE  MONEY.  That  shift, 
less,  aimless,  dissatisfied  feeling  will  di  appear  like  magic 
the  moment  you  commence— the  ultimate  good  result  is 
CERTAIN.  There  is  such  a  dearth  of  qualified  men,  such 
a  host  of  incompetents. 


Write   AT    ONCE   for  a  FREE  copy 
of  our  Illustrated  Handbook, 

"CHOOSING   A  CAREER," 

and  full  particulars  as  to  HOW  YOU 
MAY  WIN  SUCCESS  entirely  by  means 
of  SPARE-TIME  HOME  STUDY,  no 
matter  whether  you  are  located  in 
Town  or  Country.  Your  enquiry 
will  not  place  you  under  the  least 
obligation.  Drop  us  a  line  TO-DAY, 
while  you  think  of  it. 


^iNONGOURZSO  COURSES' 
flRETHEFOLLOWIHCt 


Cvil  Eiig:ineeriif 

f  Bookke«p(a| 

Shire  EDgineerini 

Shorthand.   Trp,wHBm 

Bridge  CoutriKtiM 

Accountancy 

Surveying 

Comaercial  U» 

ElMtric;^]  Encineerat 

Jonnsali..^  Litan^ 

Telegraphy.  TelqJ-^ 

Story  Writi^ 

Steam  Engiaeeriac 

Mathoutici 

Wireless  Telegnpky 

Ungoagea 

Cas  and  Oil  EngiM. 

Drawing,  Okatratiiii 

Suction  Ga«  PlanU 

Architectnrt 

Irrigation  Engineeriai 

Architectural  Drawing 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Building  CoDttrKtiM  & 

Ertin..ti., 

Chemistry,  Melallorgy 

Agricdtv* 

Mechanical  Drawiiv 

Fr«it  Crvwitt.  (k. 

We  Successfully  Prepare  for  ALL 

Public  Examinations 

1  INFORMHfidNFREC!'^ 


Stott's  Correspondence  College 

(Address  Nearest  Office) 


100  Russell  Street,  Melbourne. 
Creek  Street,  Brisbane. 


117  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 
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1.    Group  on  top  of  Mt.  Meredith,  a  typical  razor-back  hill  of  the  desert. 
2.    In  the  town  of  El-Ariah.  3,    A  halt  on  the  sea-shoxe. 
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4.  Hill  on  the  top  of  which  the  mozaic  was  found.     Note  the  Turkish  trenches  on  the  right. 

5.  View  of  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  showing  method  by  which  it  was  lifted, 

6.  The  stone  with  the  Greek  inscription  underneath  which  the  skeleton  was  found.      See  p.  t,SO- 
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7.    Light-horsemen    crossing    VVadi  at  Goznuibrook. 
8.     View  of  the   Wadi   bed.  9.    Watering  at  one  of   the   wells. 
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10.    Laying  railway   line  across   the  desert. 
11.    Horaes  watering.     Note  box  lining  of  well. 
12.     Brigade  grossing  a  saK  pan  during  the  advance. 
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October  6.  1917. 
The  Rising  Wind  of  Peace.* 

In  our  last  issue  I  asked  whether  peace 
was  near,  and  indicated  why  in  my  opinion 
I  thought  it  was  approaching.  Since  then 
various  notable  statesmen  at  home  have 
roundly  declared  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
at  all  until  the  enemy  are  soundly  beaten, 
have  asserted  that  Germany  is  beaten,  and 
knows  that  she  is  beaten,  that  she  is  bleeding 
to  death,  and  that  there  must  be  no  talk  of 
peace  until  she  is  hammered  to  her  knees. 
In  view  of  these  emphatic  announcements 
by  men  who  ought  to  be  thoroughly  seized 
with  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  whose  posi- 
tions of  high  authority  should  not  permit 
them  to  give  voice  to  aspirations  and  hopes 
not  entirely  warranted  by  the  facts,  I  ought 
perhaps  to  abandon  all  hope  of  a  speedy 
settlement,  and,  like  Mr.  Taft  and  other 
prominent  men,  resign  myself  to  waiting  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  until  such 
time  as  the  Americans  can  throw  in  their 
whole  weight,  which,  says  the  ex-President, 
cannot  be  for  a  long  time.  But  whilst  I 
give  due  weight  to  the  utterances  of  General 
Smuts,   Mr.    Churchill,    Mr.    Asquith,    Mr. 

*I  must  apolog-ise  to  my  readers  for  the 
lack  of  consecutive  argument  and  the  pau- 
city of  particulars  in  the  following-  summary 
of  the  reasons  which  convince  me  that  the 
end  of  the  war  is  near. 


Lloyd  George,  General  Maurice  and  others, 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  end 
of  hostilities  is  near,  and  watch  eagerly  for 
those  straws  which  indicate  the  rising  wind 
of  peace  which  will  soon  be  blowing  in 
Europe.  There  is  a  notable  difference  in 
the  utterances  of  responsible  men  to-day  and 
those  they  gave  expression  to  a  year  ago. 
We  are  fighting  now  for  the  future  peace 
of  the  world,  and  that  can  only  be  secured, 
we  are  told,  by  the  abolition  of  Prus- 
sian militarism.  But  there  is  increasing 
realisation  that  only  by  giving  the  Ger- 
man people  a  greater  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  can  Prussian  militarism 
be  curbed,  and  there  is  a  notable  expression 
of  opinion  that  President  Wilson  struck  the 
right  note  in  his  reply  to  the  Pope. 

Mr.  Asquith's  New  Attitude. 

Mr.  Asquith  made  far  the  most  important 
statement  of  all.  General  Smuts'  declara- 
tions smack  too  much  of  those  which  we 
used  to  hear  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
and  we  remember  that  he  is  but  a  recent 
arrival  on  the  scene  of  European  politics. 
Mr.  Churchill,  after  a  long  absence,  has 
just  returned  to  office,  and  expresses  himself 
much  as  he  did  formerly.  General  Maurice 
is  a  soldier,  and  is  concerned  almost  en- 
tirely   with  the  great   achievements  of  ©ur 
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army  in  the  west.  Mr.  Asquith,  however, 
whatever  his  faults,  is  admittedly  one  of 
the  clearest-eyed  statesmen  in  England. 
He  has  again  and  again  ,  voiced  the 
feelings  of  the  Allies,  and  though  no 
\onirer  in  office  he  is  still  a  power  in  the 
land — a  more  level-headed,  experienced 
man  than  the  present  Prime  Minister.  As 
the  head  of  the  British  people  he  made  cer- 
tain definite  statements,  and  in  his  present 
pronouncements  he  naturally  is  obliged 
to  bear  them  in  mird,  consequently, 
though  actually  he  gives  a  very  moderate 
view  of  our  war  aims,  he  steps  down  very 
carefully  from  his  old  platform,  and  his 
last  speech  has  to  be  very  diligently  studied 
to  appreciate  how  far  he  has  travelled  since 
he  declared  that  until  those  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  Nurse  Cavell  and  Captain 
Fryett  had  been  punished  there  was  to  be 
no  thought  of  negotiations  between  the 
belligerents.  He  complains  in  the  first 
place  that  Germany  in  her  reply  to  the  Pope 
said  nothing  at  all  about  evacuating  Bel- 
gium and  the  north  of  France.  A  definite 
reply  about  these  things  would,  he  said,  be 
worth  a  whole  column  of  pious  platitudes. 

Restore  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 

•Apparently,  if  Germany  would  say  that 
she  was  prepared  to  give  up  Belgium  and 
the  French  territory  she  now  holds,  and  re- 
store Alsace-Lorraine,  Mr.  Asquith  would 
be  willing  to  open  negotiations,  provided 
he  had  reasonable  certainty  that  the  German 
people  would  in  future  have  more  control 
of  their  own  Government.  The  Reichstag, 
let  us  not  forget,  definitely  committed 
Germany  to  the  policy  of  ''no  annexa- 
tions and  no  indemnities."  Therefore, 
there  should  be  no  question  that  Germany 
will  restore  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 
I  have  dealt  with  the  possibility  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  settlement  in  previous  numbers. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted,  I  think,  that 
the  three  first  conditions  Mr.  Asquith  lays 
down  would  be  met — may  possibly  already 
have  been  met.  Left  is  the  stipulation  con- 
cerning the  democratisation  of  the  enemy 
Government. 

Democratise  Prussia. 

When  we  get  right  down  to  it,  what  the 
Allies  want  to  democratise  is  not  Germany 
but  Prussia.  The  Reichstag  is  more  demo- 
cratically elected  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  it  is  dominated  by  the  Bundes- 
rath,  which  in  turn  is  controlled  by  Prussia. 
Once  give  the  Prussians  a  proper  share  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 


and  the  whole  German  system  of  government 
for  the  Empire  is  affected.  We  have  a 
happy  conviction  that  the  English  people 
really  do  decide  such  a  momentous 
question,  but  actually,  as  I  have  shown, 
until  they  can  compel  their  rulers  to  submit 
treaties  to  Parliament  before  signing  them, 
and  can  have  a  direct  voice  in  all  interna- 
tional negotiations,  they  may  be  suddenly 
confronted  with  a  fait  accoinfli,  in  which 
they  are  in  honour  bound  to  acquiesce. 

Can  the  Allies  Still  Refuse  to  Discuss  Peace? 

Of  course,  no  matter  what  reforms  the 
Kaiser  promised,  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  would  regard  them  as  utterly  valueless. 
He  would  take  the  liberties  he  now  grants 
under  duress  away  again  directly  he  had 
won  peace,  they  declare.  If  the  German 
people  once  get  these  things  is  it  conceivable 
that  they  would  tamely  render  them 
back  again?  Has  not  this  war  shown 
that  they  are  a  determined  and  stub- 
born folk,  who  hang  with  bulldog  tenacity 
to  whatever  they  have  managed  to 
grip  ?  Supposing  that  the  Pope's  new  note 
indicates  that  the  Central  Powers  will 
evacuate  Belgium  and  France,  will  arbitrate 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  question,  meet  Italy  in 
her  demands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Kaiser  puts  in  force  the  promised  reforms 
in  Prussia,  can  the  Allies  still  go  on  refus- 
ing to  consider  the  possibility  of  opening 
peace  negotiations? 

What  We  Are  Fighting  For. 

Winston  Churchill  insists  that  Germany 
must  be  utterly  beaten,  otherwise  the  Ger- 
mans would  not  lose  faith  in  their  present 
system  of  government,  and  he  would  there- 
fore go  on  fighting  until,  some  time  in 
19 1 8,  American  armies  enabled  us  to 
smash  the  whole  might  of  Germany  con- 
centrated in  the  west.  President  Wilson 
is  far  the  wiser  statesman.  With  the  Ger- 
man people,  he  says,  America  is  not  at  war. 
Let  them  democratise  their  Government,  get 
rid,  not  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  but  of 
Hohenzollernism,  and  we  will  make  peace. 
That  the  Pope  is  working  hard  to  bring 
the  struggle  to  an  end  is  sure.  I  do  not 
think  his  efforts  will   fail. 

The  "  Germany  Must  Be  Punished  "  Argu- 
ment." 

The  most  general  argument  against  a 
negotiated  peace  is  that  it  would  merelv  be 
the  prelude  to  a  still  more  bitter  war.  With 
that  matter  I  dealt  in  our  last  issue.  But 
there  is  also  a  notable  demand  that  the  war  ' 
should  be  continued,   even  if  a  favourable 
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peace  could  be  negotiated,  on  the  ground 
that,  as  Germany  began  the  war,  she  must 
be  pjroperly  punished  for  the  crime  and 
taught  such  a  lesson  that  never  again  would 
she  venture  to  break  the  peace  of  Europe. 
As  this  view  is  very  generally  held,  import- 
ance will  be  attached  to  the  disclo- 
sures of  the  exact  dates  on  which 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany  mobilised 
their  armies.  It  is  admitted  in  all 
the  official  reports  of  British  Ambas- 
sadors that  if  Russia  ordered  a  complete 
mobilisation  it  meant  war — inevitable  war 
— for  German  diplomatists  had  again  and 
again  stated  that  "  if  Russia  mobilised, 
Germany  would  not  be  content  with  mere 
mobilisation  or  give  time  to  Russia  to  carry 
out  hers,  but  would  probably  declare  war 
at  once."  This  sentence  is  quoted  from  the 
British  Ambassador's  statement  to  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister  in  Petrograd  on  July 
25th.  Whether  Germany  was  justified  in  re- 
garding a  Russian  mobilisation  order  as 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  is,  of 
course,  another  matter.  She  did  so  regard 
it,  however.  The  question  as  to  which  coun- 
try really  mobilised  first  will  no  doubt  be 
finally  cleared  up  when  the  evidence  in  the 
recent  trial  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  War, 
General  Sulhmanikoff,  is  made  public. 

Greit  British  Success  in  West. 

The  brilliant  success  which  was  gained 
bv  the  British  army  east  of  Ypres  has  been 
steadily  pushed  home,  and  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  now  announces  that  "  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  of  the  war  "  has  been  won 
in  this  sector.  The  main  ridges  overlook- 
ing the  Roulers-Menin  road  were  captured, 
and  the  enemy  was  driven  back  for  over  a 
thousand  yards  on  a  nine  mile  front.  This 
great  success  to  some  extent  justifies  General 
Smuts  and  General  Maurice  in  their  opti- 
mistic forecasts  of  coming  German  de- 
feat and  Allied  victory,  but  prophets  must 
take  notice  of  the  entire  position,  must  give 
due  weight  to  the  Russian  situation,  to  the 
Italian  and  French  as  well  as  to  the  British 
campaigns.  The  victories  in  I  landers  are  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  in  men 
and  guns  we  at  present  outnumber  the  enemy. 
I  dealt  last  time  with  the  probable  result 
which  would  follow  this  drive  north  of 
Lille.  That  result  is  brought  nearer  of  at- 
tainment by  the  victory  reported  yesterday. 
It  is  good  indeed  to  learn  that,  notable  as 
has  been  the  advance,  our  losses  in  winning 
this  new  ground  were  comparatively  small, 
thanks  to  the  terrific  artillery  fire  the  British 
leader  was  able  to  concentrate  on  the  objec- 
tives he  had  in  view. 


News  from  General  Maude. 

The  long  silence  in  Mesopotamia  has 
been  broken,  and  broken  in  most  satisfac- 
torv  manner.  General  Maude  reports  that 
on  September  28th  the  Anglo-Indian  forces 
under  his  command  attacked  and  captured 
a  large  Turkish  garrison  on  Ramndi.  a  vil- 
lage on  the  Euphrates,  some  65  miles  due 
west  of  Bagdad.  The  act'on  has  been 
hailed  as  the  greatest  battle  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  that  of  course  it  is  not.  It  can 
hardly,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  anything 
more  than  a  surprise  attack  on  a  small 
Turkish  force,  but,  viewed  in  its  proper 
perspective,  the  whole  affair  was  obviously 
a  well-planned  and  well-carr'ed-out  opera- 
tion, which  reflects  much  credit  on  those 
who  arranged  and  executed  it,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  winter  campaign  wh"ch  is  an 
ticipated.  The  brief  cables  do  not  indicate 
whether  the  Turks  at  Ramadi  were  the 
advance  guard  of  an  enemy  army  marching 
towards  Bagdad  or  whether  they  were  a 
garrison  left  by  the  enemy  as  they  retreated 
along  the  Euphrates  before  the  advancing 
British.  Everything  depends  upon  what 
they  were.  If  an  advance  guard,  further 
fighting  is  certain,  heavy  fighting,  too,  as 
the  Turks  would  not  attempt  to  reach  Bag- 
dad unless  strong  in  numbers  and  artillery. 
If  a  rearguard,  we  may  anticipate  further 
British  advance  up  the  river,  an  advance 
which  for  some  time  would  encounter  no 
great  resistance.  In  view  of  the  constant 
reports  concerning  the  concentratioa  of 
Turkish  troops  under  von  Falkenhayn  in 
Syria,  and  the  assertions  that  an  enemy 
effort  to  recover  Bagdad  was  to  be  made  in 
the  winter  the  advance  guard  theory  would 
seem  to  be  most  likely.  Additional  prob- 
ability is  given  this  view  because  of  the 
close  proximity  of  Ramadi  to  Bagdad.  It 
would  certainly  seem  unlikely  that  General 
Maude  would  have  allowed  the  Turks  to 
remain  in  possession  of  a  jumping-off-place 
at  the  very  point  where  the  twin  rivers  ap 
proach  each  other  most  nearly. 

The  Action  at  Ramadi. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  enemy  army  is 
really  on  the  move  it  would  hardly  push  a 
small  force  ahead  of  it  without  making  its 
line  of  retreat  secure,  and  we  do  know  that 
a  British  force  has  been  slowly  clearing 
the  country  betiveen  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  with  the  object  of  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  Turks  to  cut  Bagdad's 
communications  with  the  sea.  The  capture 
of  Ramadi  may  signal  the  arrival  of  this 
force,  w5iich  to  reach  the  place  wouhj  have 
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had  to  drive  all  the  Turkish  garrisons  be- 
fore it  up  the  Euphrates.  Although  either 
contention  may  be  right  I  incline  to  the 
rearguard  idea,  because  I  can  hardly 
imagine  von  Falkenhayn  thrusting  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  men  for- 
ward without  arranging  f5r  their  ade- 
quate support.  The  actual  operation  of 
surrounding  the  Turks  at  Ramadi  was  very 
cleverly  carried  out,  and  the  element  of 
surprise  well  preserved.  First  the  infantry 
captured  a  post  on  the  left,  that  is  the 
Bagdad,  side  of  the  river,  which  they  then 
crossed.  Meanwhile  the  cavalry  swung 
right  round  the  village,  and  approached  it 
from  the  west,  the  desert  side.  In  this  way 
the  Turks  were  surrounded,  and,  after  des- 
perate efforts  to  break  a  way  through  on 
the  west,  surrendered.  The  official  report 
places  the  captures  at  3310  Turks,  190  of 
whom  were  wounded,  thirteen  cannon  and 
twelve  machine  guns.  Two  hundred  dead 
Turks  were  buried. 

The  Bagdad  Communications  Now  Secure. 

If  it  is  correct  to  assume  that  the  Ramadi 
garrison  had  been  driven  north  as  the  British 
advanced  along  the  Euphrates  we  may  ex- 
pect to  hear  news  of  our  occupation  of 
Hit,  an  important  town  on  the  river,  any 
day.  From  this  place,  which  is  25 
miles  higher  up  the  Euphrates  than 
Ramadi,  the  main  caravan  routes  to  Syria 
start.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  captured 
Turks  are  an  advance  guard  we  may  antici- 
pate severe  fighting  at  Tekrit,  on  rtie  Tigris, 
no  miles  north  of  Bagdad,  as  well  as  about 
Hit.  The  former  place  is  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  lie^  on  the  route  of  the  famous 
Bagdad  railway.  By  this  time  the  Ger- 
mans will  have  completed  the  link  from 
Mosul  to  Ras-el-Ain,  and  can  therefore  con- 
centrate Turkish  armies  more  easily  be- 
tween Mosul  and  Tekrit  than  they  could  at 
Hit.  To  reach  that  place  they  would  have 
to  rely  upon  the  Euphrates  river-bed  and 
valley,  and  although  the  river  is  now 
rapidly  falling,  it  is  not  at  its  lowest  until 
next  month.  The  stream  itself  is  of  little 
use  for  transport  purposes,  being  too  shal- 
low and  too  much  interrupted  by  dams  and 
rocks  to  allow  the  easy  passage  of  boats. 
If  the  transport  difficulty  could  be  over- 
come von  Falkenhayn  would  naturally 
prefer  to  strike  at  Bagdad  from  a  place  like 
Ramaii,  or  somewhere  even  further  south, 
but  the  difficulty  is  a  very  real  one,  and 
would  probablv  prevent  his  so  doing.  The 
most  cheering  thing  about  the  brilliant  little 
achievement    at    Ramadi    is    that    it    shows 


General  Maude  has  cleared  the  enemy  from 
the  Euphrates  between  that  place  and 
Basra,  and  has,  therefore,  made  his  com- 
munications between  Bagdad  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  quite  secure. 

The  Russian  Situation. 

The  situation  in  Russia  remains  confused, 
but-  there  are  as  yet  no  indications  whatever 
which  justify  Allied  statesmen  in  declaring 
that  ere  long  Russia  will  "come  again." 
As  I  have  asserted  ever  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution,  we  have  no  ground  for 
anticipating  that  Russian  armies  will  seri- 
ously menace  Germany  again.  To  reor- 
ganise the  1 80, 000, GOO'  people  of  diverse 
races  and  widely  different  ideals  who  con- 
stitute what  we  call  Russia  demands  years, 
not  weeks  or  months.  It  is  impossible  to 
untangle  the  inextricable  confusion  on  the 
railways  by  proclamation,  or  to  feed  armies 
with  promises.  Sporadic  offensives  here 
and  there  they  may  be,  but  1  reiterate  my 
conviction  that  the  very  best  we  can  hope 
from  the  Russians  is  that  they  will  prevent 
supplies  going  through  to  the  Central  Em- 
pires. Perhaps  the  most  significant  com- 
mentary on  the  Russian  situation  was  the 
action  of  the  French  in  refusing  to  vote 
credits  for  the  purchase  of  war  material  for 
the  Muscovite  armies  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  improbable  that  weapons  would  ever 
reach  Russia  or  be  used  if  they  did.  Mean- 
while the  first  definite  indication  of  a  break- 
up of  Russia  comes  in  the  reports  concern- 
ing the  doings  of  General  Kaledine,  the 
Cossack  leader.  His  arrest  was  ordereoi  by 
M.  Kerensky,  but  no  one  was  strong  enough 
to  carry  out  the  instruction  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Kaledine,  in  high  dudgeon,  re- 
tired to  the  Ukraine,  and  appears  to  have 
gathered  a  large  Cossack  army  round  him  in 
the  Don  district.  He  has  been  elected 
superior  Ataman,  which,  so  cables  say, 
makes  him  the  recognised  leader  of  the 
Little  Russians. 

A  Little  Russian  Republic? 

On  another  page  I  review  a  most  interest- 
ing article  by  Mr.  Stoddart  on  the  Ukrai- 
nian question,  and  although  perhaps  he  goes 
a  little  too  far  in  emphasising  the  differ- 
ences between  little  and  Great  Russians, 
he  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Ukrainian  State  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  If,  for  instance,  Aus- 
tria, in  order  to  secure  the  splitting  off  of 
all  Southern  Russia,  were  to  offer  the 
Ukrainians  Bukowina  and  Eastern  Galicia 
as  a  bribe,  the  temptation  to  thus  consoii- 
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date  the  race  and  unite  Ruthenians  and 
Little  Russians  again  under  the  same  govern- 
ment— which  would  enable  them  to  once 
more  teach  their  own  language  in  their 
schools  and  develop  their  own  national  cul- 
ture— might  be  too  great  to  resist.  If  Gen- 
eral Kaledine,  who  has  evidently  a  power- 
ful army  at  his  back,  does  found  an  inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  state,  the  Allies  could 
hardly  protest,  for  he  would  but  be  vindi- 
cating the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  how 
and  by  whom  they  should  be  governed. 
This  is  one  of  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies. 
It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  some  of 
the  greatest  wheat  producing  areas  in  Rus- 
sia are  to  be  found  in  the  Ukraine. 

Kerensky  Likely  to  Go. 

The  Democratic  Conference  is  sitting  at 
Petrograd,  and  is  daily  disclosing  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  present  situation.  M.  Keren - 
sky,  by  an  impassioned  appeal,  managed 
to  induce  the  assembly  to  approve  of  the 
Coalition  Government,  but  that  approval 
was  later  withdrawn,  and,  at  the  moment, 
extremists  have  control.  They  assert,  pr©b- 
ably  with  truth,  that  the  Cadets  and  less 
radical  parties  actually  supported  General 
Korniloff  in  his  attempt  to  seize  control, 
and  refuse  therefore  to  allow  these  more 
conservative  elements  to  have  any  share 
whatever  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
If  the  split  between  the  extremists  and  the 
moderates  widens,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
civil  strife  can  be  avoided.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  surprising  to  hear  any  day  that  M. 
Kerensky  was  no  longer  Prime  Minister, 
and  that  advantage  was  being  taken  of  the 
differences  between  the  revolutionists  to  re- 
establish the  Tsardom.  Such  efforts  would 
I  think  certainly  fail,  but  all  this  internal 
strife  makes  certain  that  no  military  assist- 
ance can  be  hoped  for  from  Russia.  That 
the  Germans  are  satisfied  that  domestic  dif- 
ferences will  keep  Russia  out  of  the  fight  is 
indicated  by  their  inactivity  on  the  eastern 
front.  Despite  the  announced  lack  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  Russian  navy  enemy  ships 
have  made-  no  attempt  whatever  to  force 
their  way  to  Petrograd.  Nor  has  the  Ger- 
man army  attempted  any  serious  advance 
since  it  occupied  Riga.  The  enemy  leaders 
are  playing  a  watching  game,  and  are  evi- 
dently quite  satisfied  to  allow  the  Russian 
situation  to  develop  without  any  interfer- 
ence from  them. 

6,000,000  Tons  a  Year  Needed. 

During  the  last  few  days  some  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  submarine  campaign 
and  the  shipping  situation  generally.     The 


Ministry  of  Munitions  has  officially  de- 
clared that  '*  the  shipping  losses  since  the 
ist  of  February  roughly  equal  the  total 
loss  of  the  war  period  before  that  date,'' 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  Allied  and  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  yards  will  have  to  turn 
out  6,000,000  tons  annually  to  replace 
losses.  It  also  asserts  that  "  Germany  is 
not  sinking  more  than  5,000,000  tons  of 
steel  ships  annually,"  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
Minister  of  Blockade,  says :  "  With 
America's  help  in  shipping  construction  we 
will  be  able  to  beat  the  U-boats."  Now 
that  we  have  these  few  particulars  we  can 
get  some  general  idea  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that,  al- 
though the  British,  French  and  Italian 
authorities  give  meagre  information  con- 
cerning the  weekly  sinkings,  no  details 
whatever  are  given  of  the  neutral  ship- 
ping sunk,  but  from  time  to  time  gene- 
ral statements  are  made  which  indicate 
clearly  enough  that  many  neutral  ships  are 
being  sent  to  the  bottom.  Every  vessel 
torpedoed  by  a  U-boat  reduces  the  world's 
carrying  capacity,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  Allies  supplied  w^  the  .acces- 
saries of  life  and  of  war. 


Speeding  Up  Shipbuilding. 

We  know  with  a  fair  degree  j^t  accuracy 
the  tonnage  losses  inflicted  on  the  world's 
mercantile  marine  by  the  enemy  up  to  Feb- 
ruary ist,  1917.  Until  then  full  particu- 
lars of  losses  were  published  not  only  by 
the  belligerents,  but  by  neutrals  as  well. 
Taken  all  together,  the  losses  work  out  at 
5,000,000  tons.  Roughly,  says  the  Min- 
istry of  Munitions,  the  losses  from  Febru- 
ary ist  to  September  30th  were  5,000,000 
tons,  or  an  average  of  620,000  tons  a 
month.  Viscount  Grey  stated  last  Febru- 
ary that  the  British  tonnage  sunk  during  the 
first  18  days  of  that  month  was  304,000 
tons.  It  was  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  that  month,  including  all 
ships,  neutral  as  well  as  Allied,  the  losses 
reached  nearly  700,000  tons.  The  French 
Admiral  Bienamie  asserts  that  the  losses 
for  April  were  700,000  tons,  and  for  March 
they  were  probably  somewhat  higher.  Since 
April  there  has  been  a  happy  decline  in 
sinkings,  so  that  an  average  of  620.000  for 
the  eight  months  works  out  all  right,  but 
the  present  monthly  loss  must  be  far  less 
than  that.  The  British  authorities  anticipate 
a  loss  of  6,000,000  tons  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  call  on  the  shipyards 
to  make  that  good.  Let  us  see  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made  towards  this  goal.     In 
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1913  the  yards  of  the  United  Kingdom 
turned  out  1,977,573  tons,  and  in  19 14,  in 
spite  of  five  months  of  war,  1,722,154  tons. 
During  1915,  however,  only  649,336  tons 
took  the  water,  and  in  19 16  the  total 
launchings  dropped  to  582,305  tons.  Not 
all  the  ships  launched  were  completed  for 
sea,  so  that  the  actual  tonnage  turned  out 
was  probably  under  500,000. 

A  50  per  cent.  Increase  in  British  Yards. 

Mr.    Lloyd   George   stated    recently    that 
' '  this  year  w^e  shall  turn  out  four  times  as 
many   ships  as   we  did  last   year.      In  the 
last  two  months  of  this  year  we  shall  turn 
out     ...     as  many  ships  as  we  turned 
out  during  the  whole  of  the  12  months  of 
last  year.''     This  means  that  during  19 17 
2,000,000  tons  of  new   shipping   will  have 
been  completed.     Included  in  this  are,  it  is 
understood,    the  tonnage   added   to    British 
register  by  purchase  abroad,  the  ships  speci- 
ally built  for  the  Government  in  America, 
Japan   and    Canada,    and   certain     German 
ships  recently  handed  over  to  Britain  by  the 
American  Government.    The  Prime  Minister 
further  forecasted  that  he  expects  the  Bri- 
tish  output   for  the   year    19 18   to  be   six 
times  the  output  of  19 16 — again  he  includes 
vessels'    building    for     the    Government     in 
foreign    yards.      As    the    1916   output    was 
half-a-million  tons,  it   follows  that  he  ex- 
pects our  mercantile  marine  to  be  increased 
by  3,000,000  tons  during  next  year.    To  re- 
place  anticipated    losses,    however,    Ameri- 
can and  other  yards  will  have  to  turn  out 
another   3,000,000    tons,    and    we   have  no 
real  data  to  go  upon  which  would  enable 
us  to  judge  whether  they  are  likely  to  be 
able  to  do  this  or  not.    We  are  assured  that 
builders  in  the  United  States  expect  to  pro- 
duce at   least   4,000,000   tons   of   shipping 
during  the  two  years  19 17   and   19 18.      If 
they    are     able  to   do   that,    then     Japan, 
Canada,    France,    Italy     and     Scandinavia 
will  have  to  produce  1,000,000  tons  annu- 
ally between  them.     It  is,  however,  at  least 
open   to  doubt   whether   the   United    States 
can  produce  those  4,000,000  tons. 

An  American  Increase  of  600  per  cent.   Re- 
quired. 

In  19 14  200,762  tons  were  built  there. 
In  1915,  177,460,  but  in  1916  the  total  had 
jumped  to  531,000  tons.  Many  of  the  ves- 
sels built  during  that  year,  and  during  19 17 
were  for  Great  Britain  and  for  neutrals. 
This  year  it  is  confidently  asserted  that 
1,400,000  tons  will  be  turned  out,  but  that 
estimate  was  made  on  the  assumption  that 


General  Goethals  would  at  once  get  to  work 
on  his  ambitious  shipbuilding  programme. 
The  unfortunate  squabble  l;)etween  him  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  de- 
layed this,  and,  as  indicated  in  a  recent 
number,  instead  of  placing  orders  for  a 
thousand  wooden  ships,  the  building  of 
only  88  has  been  contracted  for.  It  takes 
some  time  to  build  ships,  even  standardised 
ships,  and  whilst  giving  the  Americans  all 
credit  for  great  energy  and  resource,  one 
cannot  but  find  it  difficult  to  anticipate  the 
production  of  a  tonnage  six  times  greater 
than  has  ever  been  turned  out  from  Ameri- 
can yards  in  twelve  months  before.  Eng- 
land, we  must  remember,  had  reached  the 
2,000,000  mark  before  the  war,  and  only 
expects  to  add  1,000,000  to  this  total — and 
part  of  that,  too,  with  the  help  of  Japan 
and  Canada.  That  is  to  say,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  increase  our  output  by  50  per 
cent.,  but  expect  the  Americans  to  increase 
theirs  by  600  per  cent.  !  When  we  turn  to 
Japan  we  find  that  in  1914  she  built  85,861 
tons,  and  in  1915  produced  49,408  tons. 
It  is  understood  that  she  has  largely  in- 
creased her  output  during  the  last  two 
years,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  she  has  passed 
the  150,000  mark  yet. 

Little  Help  from  Neutral  Yards. 

In  1914,  France  built  114,052  tons,  and 
in  1915,  only  25,402  tons.  There  have  been 
many  complaints  from  Frencii  sources  that 
the  Government  was  doing  nothing  to  en- 
courage shipbuilding  since  the  war  began, 
and  that  practically  no  merchant  ships  were 
being  turned  out  of  FrencJi  yards.  Re- 
cently, however,  it  has  been  officially  stated 
that,  by  building  and  purchase,  France  has 
managed  to  maintain  her  mercantile  marine 
rt  the  same  strength  as  before  the  war — 
viz.,  2,000,000  tons.  France's  utmost  pro- 
duction, though,  is  hardly  likely  to  exceed 
100,000  tons  in  1917,  if,  indeed,  it  reaches 
that  figure.  Holland  builds  alx>ut  115,000 
tons  annually,  Norway  about  60,000  tons, 
and  Denmark  40,000  tons.  As,  however, 
these  three  neutrals  have  to  import  a 
large  part  of  the  materials  they  need 
for  building  their  ships,  and'  such 
imports  are  now  denied  them,  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  the  200,000  tons 
they  might  have  made  available,  will  not  be 
forthcoming  at  all.  Italy  in.  pre-war  days 
built  at  most  40.000  tons  a  year,  and  the 
difliculty  of  getting  coal  and  other  necessi- 
ties will  certainly  militate  against  the  con- 
tinued turning  out  of  this  amount  of  ton- 
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nage.  Since  February  ist,  19 17,  the  French 
losses  appear  to  have  averaged  about  three 
ships  a  week,  roughly  150  a  year.  Before 
the  war  France  only  built  between  30  and 
40  ships  annually.  When  we  eliminate  the 
neutrals,  reckon  that  the  Canadian  ships  are 
included  in  the  British  total,  and  allow  for 
the  difficulty  of  shipbuilding  in  France  and 
Italy,  we  find  finally  that  Japan  and 
America  between  them  will  have  to  produce 
3,000,000  tons  during  the  next  twelve 
months  if  the  hopes  of  the.  Minister  of 
Munitions  are  to  be  realised.  Japan,  in 
1914,  as  we  have  seen,  built  85,000  tons, 
and  America  in  1916  produced  500.000. 
Fortunately,  though,  fewer  ships  are  now 
being  sunk  than  was  anticipated,  and  the 
losses  to  be  replaced  may  fall  far  below 
6,000,000  tons  during  the  next  12  months. 

••^Alas!  the  Poor  Neutrals." 

The  lot  of  the  neutrals  has  been  an 
exceedinglv  hard  one  ever  since  the  war 
began.  It  is  apparently  to  become  more 
tragic  still,  for  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  prohibited  all  exports  to 
them.  This  action  seems  to  have  been 
taken  on  the  ground  that  only  in  this  way  was 
it  possible  to  prevent  supplies  perculnting 
through  to  Germany.  Before  America  en- 
tered the  war,  President  Wilson,  insisted 
that  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  neutral  countries  had  not  increased  since 
the  struggle  began.  In  Holland  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  country  is  ent'relv 
controlled  bv  a  Trust,  which  was  orgnnised 
and  started  bv  a  member  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy at  The  Hague.  Denmark,  too,  has 
very  binding  agreements  with  the  Allies  con- 
cerning exports  to  Germany,  and  the  control 
of  imports  into  Sweden  and  Norway  is 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  British  navy, 
wh'ch  examines  every  ship  destined  for 
neutral  ports.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  England  does  not  produce  enough 
butter,  chet^se,  bacon  or  eggs  for  the  needs 
of  the  people,  and  is  perforce  obliged  to 
import  these  things.  She  draws  them  very 
largelv  from  Denmark,  Holland,  Norw'ay 
and  Sweden.  True,  they  are  produced  in 
great  quantities  in  the  Domin'ons,  espe- 
cially in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but 
nevertheless  England  must  at  present  go 
to  the  neutral  countries  for  these 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  neutrals  cannot 
produce  them  without  in  turn  getting  neces 
saries  from  abroad.  When  we  recall  all 
these  things  we  cannot  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  announced  embargo  is 
not  really  going  to  greatly   curtail  exports 


from  England  and  America  to  the  Scandi 
navian  countries  and  Holland.  Rather  does 
the  announcement  mark  a  difference  in 
method  than  an  embargo.  Formerly  all 
exix>rts  were  permitted  save  those  which  ap- 
peared on  a  very,  long  list  of  prdhibited 
articles.  Now  nothing  may  be  exported 
save  those  on  a  list  of  permitted  articles 
For  the  sake  of  the  neutrals,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  British  people,  too,  let  us  hope 
that  the  permits  will  be  numerous  enough 
to  enable  the  neutral  nations  to  exist  and 
continue  supplying  England  with  what  she 
so  imperative! v  needs.  Winter  is  coming  on, 
and  the  sufferings  in  those  northern  coun, 
tries  will  be  terrible,  but  not  worse,  let  us 
hope,  than  they  were  in  the  winter  of 
1916-17. 

Air  Reprisals. 

The  systematic  German  air  raids  on  Lon- 
don have  at  last  stirred  the  British  Gov- 
ernment up,  and  have  induced  the  authori- 
ties to  decide  on  reprisals.  Reprisals  in 
war  are,  as  a  rule,  not  successful  in  their 
objects.  This  has  been  shown  again  and 
again.  Then  it  so  often  happens  that  action 
is  wrongly  reported  to  have  been  taken  by 
one  side  which  is  regarded  by  the  other  as 
unjustified,  but  which  induces  it  to  get  busy 
and  hit  back.  A  noted  French  General 
is  reported  to  have  said,  after  the 
Franco-German  war  that  nearly  all 
the  so-called  reprisals  were  carried  out 
because  of  alleged  doings  of  the  enemy 
which  had  not  really  taken  place.  The  re- 
cent Red  Cross  Conference,  realising  this 
danger,  asked  that  no  reprisals  on  prisoners 
of  war,  should  be  taken  without  due  notifi- 
cation as  to  why  they  were  being  resorted 
to,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  actually  justified.  French 
and  British  aeroplanes  have  long  been  con- 
sistently raiding  Germar^  towns  behind  the 
lines,  seeking  out  munition  dumps  and  other 
mil'tary  objects.  The  Germans  undoubtedly 
will  assert  that  their  raids  on  London 
and  other  British  and  French  towns  have 
also  as  object  the  destruction  of  military 
stores,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  differ- 
entiate in  some  way  between  places  imme- 
diately behind  the  fighting  fronts  and  towns 
situated  far  distant  therefrom,  and  to  let  the 
enemy  definitely  understand  that  promis- 
cuous bomb  dropping  on  great  centres  of 
population  would  be  punished  by  the  drop- 
ping of  bombs  on  similar  centres  in  Ger- 
many. I  have  always  maintained  that 
whilst  reprisals  were  horrible,  they  were 
justified  if  they  succeeded  in  their  object. 
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but  were  not  justified  if  tliey  did  not,  for 
then  such  operations  merely  lead  to  further 
and  more  extensive  horrors  committed  by 
both  sides.  If  the  object  of  reprisals  be 
clearly  stated,  and  they  are  resorted  to  only 
when  absolutely  justified,  then  there  is  hope 
of  success  following  their  institution.  When 
the  Germans,  after  due  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion  so  to  do,  sank  hospital  ships  in  the 
blockaded  area,  we  raided  Freiburg;  but 
we  have  not  been  told  whether  that  definite 
reprisal  for  a  definite  enemy  action  achieved 
its  object  or  not.  Presumably  it  did,  as  we 
have  heard  of  no  further  raids  as  punish- 
ment for  the  sinking  of  hospital  ships.  If 
the  Freiburg  lesson  were  taken  to  heart  by 
the  enemy,  then  there  is  hope  that  the  drop- 
ping of  bombs  on  defenceless  German  cities 
will  achieve  the  result  desired,  and  free 
London  from  unwelcome  aerial  visitors.  If, 
however,  it  fails  in  its  object,  are  we  justi- 
fied in  tipping  explosives  on  to  thickly 
peopled  German  towns. 

A  Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  titanic  struggle  in  Europe  so  obsesses 
us,  so  compels  our  entire  attention,  that  it 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  most  im- 
portant item  of  news  which  has  reached 
Australia  since  last  I  wrote  should  have 
been  passed  by  almost  unnoticed — should 
not  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  distinction  of 
a  leading  article !  Yet  the  Japanese  de- 
claration concerning  the  future  attitude  of 
the  Mikado  towards  China  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  epoch-making  of  the  cen- 
tury. When,  in  1823,  President  Monroe 
announced  his  famous  ''  Doctrine,"  little 
significance  appears  to  have  been  attached 
to  it  by  the  mighty  European  Powers 
which  in  those  far-off  days  rather  looked 
down  on  the  little  Republic  which  seemed  to 
take  itself  a  great  deal  more  seriously  than 
circumstances,  in  their  opinion,  warranted. 
Yet  the  Monroe  Doctrine — suggested  origin- 
ally by  the  British  statesman,  Canning — has 
had  immense  influence  in  world  politics. 
Some  even  hold  that,  had  there  been  no 
such  Doctrine,  the  present  war  would  not 
have  occurred,  for  Germany  would  have 
been  able  to  find  in  South  America  that 
''  place  in  the  Sun  "  which  was  denied  her 
in  the  Old  World.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
United  States,  by  warning  all  European 
Powers  off  the  New  World,  prevented  them 
from  dividing  up  South  America  as  they 
have  divided  up  Africa,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  divide  up  all  that  was  left  of  Asia 
which  had  escaped  the  domination  of  one  or 
other  of  the  western  nations. 


Japan  Now  Dominant  in  China. 

The  demand  for  new  spheres  of  influence, 
new  areas  for  development,  was  blocked  in 
the  New  World.  Africa  was  partitioned 
out,  Persia  was  divided  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  Turkey  was  playing  one 
Power  against  the  other  for  her  very  life, 
and  before  the  war  had  thus  managed  to 
avoid  partition.  In  their  land-hunger  the 
Powers  were  greedily  looking  to  China  for 
satisfaction.  Already  they  had  secured 
various  spheres  of  influence.  Great  Britain 
had  got  Hong  Kong  and  its  immediate 
hinterland,  and  secured  Wei-hai-Wei  as 
a  counter  to  Russia's  grab  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Germany's  seizure  of  Kiauchau. 
France  was  firmly  in  possession  of  Tonkin, 
and  all  four  Powers  had  wrung  notable  con- 
cessions from  the  Chinese  Emperor.  Then 
Japan  came  on  the  scene,  and  first  annexed 
Korea,  next  captured  Port  Arthur,  and  re- 
placed the  Russians  in  Manchuria.  For- 
mosa became  hers,  and  finally  Kaiuchau 
fell  to  the  Mikado.  When  the  Japanese 
took  this  place  and  secured  all  the  German 
rights  in  China,  I  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  that  we  had  frankly  to  recognise 
that  henceforth  Japan  would  be  the  domi- 
nant Power  in  China.  This  was  quite  ob- 
vious. Before  the  war  the  five  Powers — 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  Japan — were  all  about  equally  domi- 
nant in  China  ;  each,  let  us  say,  had  a  fifth 
share  of  the  spoil.  Thanks  to  the  war 
Japan  acquires  Germany's  share ;  has,  that 
is  to  say,  two-fifths  to  the  other  Powers' 
three-fifths.  Russia  has  now  renounced  all 
desire  for  new  territory,  desires  no  longer 
to  impose  her  rule  over  alien  races.  This 
means  that  the  Russian  check  on  Japan  in 
Manchuria  has  been  removed,  and  the 
Mikado  has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
entered  into  the  Chinese  inheritance  of  the 
Tsar;  has,  in  fact,  acquired  another  fifth — 
three-fifths  to  the  two-fifths  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France. 

The  Open-Door  Policy. 

Shortly  after  possessing  herself  of  the 
German  stronghold  of  Kiauchau,  Japan 
presented  an  ultimatum  to  the  Chinese  Pre- 
sident, and  obtained  from  him  certain  not- 
able concessions,  the  chief  est  being  that  all 
the  German  rights  should  be  handed  over  to 
Japan,  and  tihat  Japanese  advisers  should 
give  the  Chinese  the  benefit  of  their  greater 
experience  in  trade,  diplomacy  and  military 
m.atters.  Other  arrangements  concluded 
greatly  benefited  Japanese  trade  in  China. 
It  was  at  this  time  tliat  the  American  dis- 
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approval  of  the  Japanese  doings  was  loudly 
voiced.  The  Government  at  Washington 
some  vears  ago  declared  its  policy  in  China 
to  be 'that  of  the  "Open  Door.'''  That  is 
to  say,  it  insists  that  all  the  ports  of  China 
shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  the  traders  of 
the  world  no  matter  what  their  nationality, 
and  that  even  in  those  districts  which  are  in 
the  spheres  of  influence  of  other  Powers  the 
same  freedom  shall  be  allowed.  Japan, 
however,  in  Korea,  at  Port  Arthur,  in 
Manchuria,  was  slowly  closing  the  door, 
and  ended  by  banging  it  shut.  The  Ameri- 
cans promptly  protested,  and  the  contro- 
versy was  going  on  when  the  war  began, 
and  has  continued  since.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  which  brought  about  rather 
strained  relations  between  the  Island  Em- 
pire of  the  East  and  the  great  Republic 
of  the  West.  It  is  particularly  significant 
that  the  Japanese  declaration  of  a  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  China  should  be  made  in  the 
United  States.  Viscount  Ishii,  who  an- 
nounced it,  is  the  head  of  the  Japanese  mis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  and  spoke  offi- 
cially for  the  Mikado's  Government.  Ob- 
viously the  object  of  making  the  matter 
public  in  America  was  to  try  and  induce  the 
Americans  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  partnership 
with  Japan  in  the  matter,  and  apparently, 
judging  by  the  cordial  reception  of  the  an- 
noitncement,  the  Americans  are  delighted, 
and  will  help  Japan  nail  up  the  notice — 
''  Hands  off  " — above  the  celestial  gateway. 

How    the     Manroe     Doctrine    of     America 
Originated. 

The  full  text  of  the  Japanese  declaration 
has,  of  course,  not  been  cabled  here — ^it  is 
apparently  more  important  that  we  should 
be  informed  concerning  the  movements  of 
,  this,  that,  and  the  other  notable  in  Europe 
■  than  that  we  should  learn  exactly  in  what 
•  terms  Viscount  Ishii  set  forth  a  policy  which 
must  have  immense  influence  on  future  re- 
lations in  the  Pacific  !  All  we  know  is 
that  her  representative  declared  that  Japan 
would  "  defend  the  independence  of  China 
against  any  aggressor,  and  would  not  her- 
self seek  to-  assail  the  integrity  or  sove- 
reignty of  China.  She  would  not  seek  ag- 
grandisement, territory  or  despoliation,  and 
would  welcome  fair  and  honest  competition 
everywhere."  Japan  seeks  to  apply  to 
to  China  the  same  Doctrine  that  the  United 
States  has  for  nearly  a  century  applied  to 
the  New  World.  That  being  so,  we  can 
best  understand  the  situation  now  fore- 
shadowed by  recalling  to  mind  just  what 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is.     George  Washing 


ton  set,  as  a  guiding  principle  of  American 
policy,  that  the  United  States  should  avoid 
entangling  herself  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  natural  coun- 
terpart of  this,  for  whilst  the  United  States 
was  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
European  affairs  her  statesmen  were 
strongly  opposed  to  any  European  Powers 
interfering  in  the  New  World.  The  reason 
why  this  feeling  was  crystallised  in  the  state- 
m^ent  which  has  become  known  to  fame  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  lay  in  the  fear  of 
American  statesmen  in  1823  that  the  com- 
bination of  Powers  known  as  the  Holy  Al- 
liance would  endeavour  to  restore  the 
Spanish  colonies  to  Spain,  which  colonies 
had  just  thrown  off  her  yoke,  and  had  estab- 
lished themselves  as  Republican  States. 

A  Guardianship  of  the  New  World. 

In  his  Presidential  address  James  Mon- 
roe declared  that  there  must  be  no  inter- 
vention by  foreign  Powers  in  the  political 
affairs  of  independent  American  States, 
and  also  warned  off  foreign  Powers  desirous 
of  founding  colonies  on  the  American  con- 
tinents. Originally  this  was  the  sole  object 
of  the  Doctrine,  but  as  the  United  States 
waxed  in  strength  it  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  establishing  a  sort  of  general  pro- 
tectorate over  the  entire  New  World.  In 
brief,  it  means  to-day  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  any  outside  inter- 
ference whatever  in  any  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  north  or  south.  That  being 
so,  the  Government  at  Washington  has  been 
perforce  obliged  to  make  itself  more  or 
less  responsible  for  the  financial  integrity 
of  the  Latin  States  which,  unwillingly 
many  of  them,  were  enjoying  the  protection 
of  Uncle  Sam.  Only  thrice  has  the  Doc- 
trine been  seriously  challenged,  on  one  oc 
casion  with  temporary  success.  When  the 
United  States  was  rent  by  civil  war  Napo- 
leon III.,  who  fretted  to  be  a  second 
Bonaparte,  sent  a  French  army  to  Mexico 
to  establish  Maximilian  of  Austria  as  Em- 
peror there.  No  sooner  though  was  the 
civil  war  over  than  the  United  States  in- 
sisted upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  few 
French  soldiers  who  still  remained  in 
Mexico  after  the  disasters  which  had  over- 
whelmed Maximilian.  Another  challenge 
was  over  the  famous  Venezuelan  boundary 
affair — in  1895 — and  on  that  occasion  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  were  on  the 
verge  of  war.  The  matter  was,  however, 
finally  decided  by  arbitration.  The  last 
attempt  by  European  Powers  to  interfere 
in  South  American  affairs  was  in  1903,  and 
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again  Venezuela  was   the  cause.      On  thai 

occasion  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy 

actually  blockaded  the  ports  of  the  Spanish 

Republic,  but  the  United  States  intervened, 

and  the  dispute  was  settled  by  the  Hague 

Tribunal. 

The  Status  Quo  Anti-Betlum  in  C}iina. 

If  Japan  in  future  is  determined  to  re- 
gard China  as  the  United  States  regards 
South  and  Central  America,  then  we  must 
assume  that  she  will  inform  all  Powers  thai 
in  future  there  is  to  be  no  interference  in 
the  political  affairs  of  Ch'na,  and  will  warn 
them  against  attemptin.5  to  extend  their 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  Chinese  Re- 
public. The  Monroe  Doctrine  did  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  posses'sions 
European  Powers  already  had  'n  the  New 
World,  it  only  prevented  them  from  acquir- 
ing any  more  territory  there.  The  Japan- 
ese, then,  if  they  follow  this  example,  will 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  spheres 
of  influence  and  leases  the  Great  Powers 
already  have  in  China.  But  thev  must  rest 
satisfied  with  this ;  must  not  endeavour  to 
enlarge  the'r  possessions  or  influence  in  that 
country.  The  status  quo,  that  is  to  say, 
must  be  maintained.  As  already  indicated 
Japan  is  the  dominant  Power  in  China  now, 
thanks  to  German  defeat  and  Russian  abne- 
gation. Under  the  Eastern  Monroe  Doc- 
trine that  dominance  would  be  made  i)er 
manent,  but  as  the  "Open  Door"  policy 
would  be  maintained,  such  dominance 
would  not  preclude  -the  other  Great  Powers 
trom  sharing  equally  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  development  of  China.  It  has 
been  assumed  in  most  quarters  that  the 
Japanese  declaration  is  specially  aimed 
against  Germany,  and  will  end  for  ever  thej 
Kaiser's  dream  of  develop"ng  the  Shan^ 
tung  peninsula  by  German  enterprise 
Whether  the  new  Monroe  Doctrine  will  shui 
Germany  altogether  out  of  China  or  not 
depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  terms^ 
of  the  treaty  which  ends  the  present  con- 
flict. It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  policy 
of  "no  annexations  and  no  indemnities'" 
be  adojited  the  Germans  may  once  more 
find  themselves  in  Kiauchau,  and  the 
holders  of  concessions  to  build  railways 
and  work  mines  in  rich  Shantung. 
Japan's  new  policy  would  not  prevent  such 
reinstatement,  but  it  would  stop  the  Ger- 
mans obtaining  further  territory  or  privi- 
leges in  future.  The  declaration  of  Vis- 
count Ishii  has  been  splendidly  received 
in  the  United  States, 'where  it  is  rerar^ed 
as  an  adhesion  to  the  "  Open  Door  "  Policy 
and    as    laying    the    foundation   of    a    per- 


manent friendship  between  Japan  and 
America.  If  Japan  and  the  United  States 
between  them  can  maintain  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  China,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  international  complications  will 
have  been  finally  removed.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Doctrine  will  be  upheld  by  Great 
Britain  also,  and  that  ere  long  it  may  be 
extended  to  embrace  the  entire  Pacific. 

NEW    ZEALAND    NOTES. 

September  28.  1917. 

The  cutting  of  the  link  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Dominion  occasioned  us  more  concern  and 
inconvenience  than  was  thought  possible  be- 
fore the  experience.  Fortunately  many  of 
the  wild  rumours  extant  here  in  the  ab- 
sence of  reliable  news  have  proved  ground- 
less, and  the  dark  hour  is  past.  In  the 
strike  period  many  interestin"-  matters 
have  concerned  us. 

We  are  feeling  the  real  pinch  of  war. 
The  end  of  the  first  division  is  in  sight,  and 
the  New  Year  will  see  the  first  exclusively 
married  men's  reinforcement  in  camp. 
Certain] V  the  re-examination  of  the  medi- 
cally rejected  men  of  the  first  division  is 
proceedng.  What  proportion  of  fit  sol- 
diers this  will  give  is  problematical.  The 
result  of  the  fir'^t  three  davs  was  announced 
this  week.  The  Medical  Board  examined 
199  C2  men  in  Auckland.  Of  these  nien 
fifty  have  been  passed  as  yet,  and  64  as  Ci, 
so  that  114  go  into  camp.  If  this  propor- 
tion is  obtained  throughout  the  whole 
country  the  call  to  the  married  men  may  be 
l^ved  awhile  longer. 

here  is  a  growing  conviction  that  New 
Zealand  is  attempting  too  much  under  the 
head  of  man  supplv.  We  have,  four  bri- 
gades at  the  front,  the  fourth  being  formed 
of  excess  reinforcements.  And  yet  we 
have  been  official Iv  informed  throughout, 
both  during  the  voluntary  and  compulsory 
period  of  enlistment,  that  our  reinforce- 
ments were  short.  Certainlv  we  are  reduc- 
ing our  supply  now,  but  the  reduction  is 
mt  apprecable.  Industry  will  be  hit 
harder  now  by  the  Inrger  enrolment  of  first 
division  men  in  order  that  they  may  be 
''  tried  out"  in  camp.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  a  man's  health  is  easily  impaired 
in  camp  if  he  is  predisposed  to  or  suffering 
from  certain   ailments. 

We  have  had  a  few  minor  labour  trou- 
bles— a  gas  workers'  srike  in  Wellington 
(settled),  a  coastal  seamen's  strike,  and  a 
strike  of  flaxworkers.  Both  of  these  seem 
in  a  fair  way  of  settlement  within  the  near 
future. 
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Q.— Have  t^e  numbers  killed  In  the  Sinn 
Fern  rebellion  ever  been  published? 

A. — It  is  generally  stated  that  300  per- 
sons were  killed  and  2000  wounded,  but 
the  exact  number  has  not  been  published. 
Fifteen  of  the  leaders  were  executed,  and 
others  were  sentenced  to  varying  terms  of 
imprisonment,  whilst  a  large  number  were 
deported  to  Britain  and  interned  there. 
Recently  many  of  the  sentences  have  been 
remitted,  and  many  of  the  internees  have 
been  liberated,  but  not  long  ago  one  at  least 
of  the  prisoners  died  'from  the  effects  of  a 
hunger  strike. 

<J.— How  m^ny  shins  would  it  take  to  trans- 
port the  200,000  Chinese  soldiers  who, 
it  is  siii,  are  anxious  to  go  to  the 
western  front? 

A. — The  usual  staff  calculation  of  trans- 
port for  an  oversea  expedition  is  four  tons 
of  shipping  per  man.  It  would,  therefore, 
require  800.000  tons  to  take  those  Chinese 
soldiers  to  Europe.  The  Americans  reckon 
that  to  transport  1,000,000  troops  across 
the  Atlantic,  together  with  guns,  waggons, 
food,  ammunition  and  so  on,  would  need 
considerably  over  4,000,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total 
mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States 
before  the  war  began  was  5,400,000  tons. 
This  includes  2,300,000  tons  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  1,100,000  tons  of  sailing  ships. 
Actually  the  deep  sea  steamers  owned  by 
the  United  States  in  19 14  totalled  less  than 
2,000,000  tons.  Of  course,  ships  could 
make  several  trips  across  the  Atlantic,  but 
it  seems  pretty  obvious  that  to  transport 
the  American  soldiers  to  France  and  keep 
them  fed  and  supplied  with  ammunition 
would  require  more  than  twice  as  many  ships 
as  the  United  States  at  present  possesses. 

Q.— I  h've  seen  it  stated  t'lat  the  United 
States  proposes  to  sell  some  of  t:ie  Ger- 
man sh.ps  whicli  we.e  m  its  hirbours 
Wien  it  declared  war.  Is  this  per- 
missible? 

A. — Statements  are  constantly  being 
made  with  regard  to  enemy  ships  found  in 
Allied  ports  when  the  w^ar  began.  As  I 
have  repeatedly  stated  in  these  columns, 
according  to  international  law,  and  by 
special  agreements  drawn  up  at  The  Hague 
and  signed  by  all  the  Powers,  such  ships 
are  not  regarded  as  prizes  of  war.  They 
must    either    be    sent    back    to    their    home 


ports  or  left  where  they  are.  If  they  are 
used  by  their  captors  payment  must  be 
made  for  this  use — that  is  to  say,  they 
may  be  hired,  just  as  ships  are  chartered 
in  peace  time.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  sell  what  does 
not  belong  to  it.  It  may,  however,  hand 
over  some  of  these  ships  to  the  Allies,  but 
they  in  turn  would  have  to  pay  the  hire. 

Q. — But  in  tMe  fnanc'al  statements  mide  in 
the  F^diral  Parliament  no  reference 
appears  to  be  mide  to  8u:h  hire  pay- 
me'^ts  when  the  profits  obtained  by  the 
w^rk'n?  of  Germ-^n  s'lfps  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  announced? 

A. — Reference  to  such  payments  does  not 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  statements,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ultimately  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  will  have  to  pay  for 
using  these  ships,  and  if  such  payments 
have  not  been  allowed  for,  the  large  profits 
which  we  have  been  congratulating  our- 
selves were  being  made,  by  working  these 
ships,  will  very  largely  disappear. 

Q.— Have  thi  Finns  the  same  coinage  as  the 
Russians? 

A. — No,  the  Finns  have  a  coinage  of 
their  own.  It  is  a  curious  mixture,  too, 
being  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  German, 
British  and  French  systems.  The  unit  is 
the  mark,  or  markka,  in  which  there  are 
100  pennis,  and  which  is  worth  a  frank 
(ghd.).  The  standard  is  gold,  and  gold 
corns  are  the  twenty  and  ten  markka  pieces ; . 
silver  coins  are  the  two,  one,  half,  and 
quarter  markka  pieces ;  copper  coins  are 
the  ten,  five  and  one  penni  pieces.  The 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is 
universally  employed  in  Finland. 

Q.— When  a  periscope  is  seen,  how  is  it 
possible  to  determine  whether  it  be- 
longs to  an  Allied  or  to  an  enemy  sub- 
marine? 

A. — It  cannot  be  determined,  as  not  only 
do  periscopes  look  alike,  but  they  are  also 
hardly  distinguishable  in  the  water. 
Trouble  has  not,  however,  arisen  in  this 
matter  hitherto,  because  Allied  submarines 
have  not  taken  part  in  naval  actions  in 
which  enemy  submarines  were  also  en- 
gaged. There  were  apparently  no  British 
submarines  in  the  Jutland  battle,  nor  were 
there  any  in  the  rimning  fight  when  the 
Bluchcr  was  sunk.  Presumablv,  British 
submarines    usually  run  on  the  surface,  and 
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in    any   case    they    would    not    approach    a 
merchant  ship  submerged. 

Q.— What  exactly  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,   "  Freedom  of  the  seas  "? 

A. — Various  explanations  of  this  phrase 
have  been  given.  During  peace  time  there 
is  no  question  that  there  has  been  absolute 
freedom  of  the  seas,  consequently  the 
Americans,  when  they  assert  that  after  this 
war  there  must  be  entire  freedom  of  the 
seas,  refer  to  times  of  war,  not  of  peace. 
That  is  to  say,  they  would  severelv  limit 
the  right  of  the  warships  of  any  belligerent 
to  interfere  with  neutral  commerce  during 
war  tin>e.  At  present,  on  the  ground  that 
neutral  ships  may  be  carrying  goods  which 
will  eventually  find  their  way  to  the  enemy 
— though  through  a  neutral  country — ^AUied 
warships  consider  themselves  justified  in 
compelling  them  to  put  in  at  a  British  port 
for  search.  Had  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don been  adopted  in  toto  by  all  the  belli- 
gerents, what  the  Americans  understand  as 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  would  have  existed 
during  this  war. 

Q.— Would  you  please  explain  why  Trieste 
can  be  of  no  use  to  the  Italians  unless 
It  remains  a  commercial  Austrian 
port? 

A. — ^Practically  the  entire  trade  of  Tri- 
este consists  in  importing  goods  for  Aus 
tria,  and  exporting  Austrian  goods  for  for- 
eign destinations.  If  the  Italians  took  the 
city,  and  Austrian  trade  were  diverted  else- 
where, obviously,  the  harbour  and  wharves 
of  this  Adriatic  port  would  be  deserted. 
Either  the  Italians  would  have  to  divert  to 
•Trieste  the  trade  which  at  present  goes  to 
Genoa,  and  other  ports,  or  they  would 
have  to  make  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
Austrians  would  continue  to  use  this  place 
as  their  window  on  the  Adriatic.  As  the 
great  industrial  centres  of  Italy  lie  for  the 
most  part  in  the  north-west,  and  their  pro- 
ductions are  most  easily  taken  to  Genoa, 
it  is  certainly  unli^kely  that,  in  order  to 
keep  the  port  of  Trieste  busv,  manufac- 
turers would  send  their  goods  there  in  pre- 
ference to  Genoa.  If  the  Italians  did  con- 
sider it  absolutely  necessary  to  divert  trade 
to  Trieste,  they  would  have  to  give  special 
concessions  with  regard  to  railway  freights, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  to  subsidise 
steamship  companies  to  go  all  the  way  up 
the  Adriatic  instead  of  calling  at  Genoa. 
It  is  certainly  unlikely  that  the  Austrians 
would  agree  to  send  their  goods  through  an 
Italian-owned  port ;  rather  would  they  de- 
velop the  Hungarian  port  of  Fiume,  which 


in  many  ways  would  be  even  better  suited 
to  handle  their  own  exports  than  is  Trieste. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  when  peace  is  made,  sup- 
posing by  that  time  the  Italians  have  man- 
aged to  fight  their  way  into  the  city,  Trieste 
would  be  internationalised,  and  would  be 
utilised  alike  by  Italy  and  Austria. 

Q.— is  it  likely  that  the  British  Fleet,  sup- 
ported by  the  Americans  and  French, 
will  make  a  landing  of  troops  on  the 
Belgian  coast? 

A. — There  is  no  likelihood  of  such  a 
landing  being  attempted.  The  German 
defences  would  prevent  it.  The  present 
drive  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  intended  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  retire  from  the  coast, 
and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  jumping-off 
base  for  their  aeroplane  raids  on  London 
and  their  submarine  raids  in  the  Channel. 

Q.— Is  there  a  lion  on  the  monument  which 
was  erected  on  the  battlefield  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  of  Waterloo? 

A. — There  are  three  monuments  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  battlefield.  The  most 
notable  is  the  mound  of  the  Belgian  lion. 
This  is  an  artificial  mound  of  earth  some 
200  feet  in  height,  which  was  thrown  up  on 
the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
wounded  in  the  battle.  It  is  close  to  La 
Haye  Sainte,  where  such  furious  fighting 
took  place  in  the  early  hours  of  June  i8th^ 
181 5.  On  the  top  of  the  mound  is  a  large 
lion,  weighing  about  28  tons.  It  was  cast 
at  Liege,  the  metal  being  obtained  from 
captured  French  cannon.  When,  seven- 
teen year  later,  the  French  soldiers  marched 
through  Belgium  on  their  way  to  Antwerp^ 
they  hacked  off  part  of  the  tail,  but  Mar- 
shal Gerard  protected  the  monument  from 
further  injury.  It  is  often  assumed  by  visi- 
tors that  this  monument  represents  the  Bri- 
tish lion,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  repre- 
sents the  Belgian  lion,  as  the  Belgians 
have  the  same  national  animal  as  do  we. 
Of  the  other  monuments,  one  is  an  obelisk 
to  the  memory  of  the  Hanoverian  officers 
of  the  German  Legion,  and  the  other  is  a 
pillar  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Gordon. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  long  it  took  to 
convert  the  Great  Western  railway  line 
in  England  from  a  broad  to  a  narrow 
gauge? 

A. — This  was  not  done  all  at  once.  The 
original  gauge  was  7  feet,  and  owing  to 
the  inconvenience  that  the  break  of  gauge 
involved  when  transferring  from  one  rail- 
way system  to  another,  it  was  decided  to 
mix  the  gauges — ^that  is  to  say,  a  third  line 
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was  added  between  the  metals,  and  in  this 
way  the  railway  was  adapted  for  vehicles 
of  both  7  ft.  and  4  ft.  8j  in.  gauge. 
Gradually  the  various  branches  were  all 
■converted  to  the  narrow  gauge,  and  the 
7  ft.  gauge  was  done  away  with  on  them. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1892  that  the 
directors  decided  to  abolish  the  7-ft. 
gauge  altogether  on  the  main  lines,  as  well 
as  on  the  branches.  This  change  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  on  May  21st  and 
22nd.  The  distance  from  London  to  Ply- 
mouth, which  was  all  converted  in  the  48 
hours,  is  226  miles.  The  Cornish  Riviera 
express,  before  the  war,  ran  daily  between 
London   and    Plymouth   without  a   stop   m 

4  hours  7  minutes.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  the  directors  hesitated  to  alter  from 
7  ft.  to  4  ft.  8 J  in.  is  said  to  have  been 
because  Queen  Victoria  so  greatly  pre- 
ferred the  more  comfortable  carriages  on 
the  larger  gauge. 

Q. — Could  you  tell  me  whether  the  4  ft.  8^  in 
gauge  is  universal  in  Europe? 

A. — No,  in  Great  Britain  that  is 
gauge;  in  France  also  it  is  regarded  as  the 
standard  gauge,  although  there  are  many 
miles  of  the  4  ft.  9  in.  gauge,  over  which 
the  rolling  stock  of  the  4  ft.  %%  in.  is  used. 
In  Central  Europe  the  standard  gauge  is 
everywhere  employed,  but  in  Russia  they 
use  one  of  5  ft.  In  Spain  and  Portugal 
the  gauge  is  5ft.   5f  in.  j  in  Ireland,  it  is 

5  ft.  3  in.,  although  there  are  also  lines 
there  of  3  ft.  gauge.  In  India  the  prevail- 
ing gauge  is  5  ft.  6  in.,  but  there  is  a 
large  mileage  of  other  gauges,  especially 
the  metre  gauge  (39.37  in.).  In  South 
Africa  the  gauge  is  3  ft.  6  in. ;  in  South 
America  the  most  usual  gauge  is  5  ft.  6  in. 
In  France  and  other  European  countries 
there  is  also  an  important  mileage  of  the 
metre  gauge.  In  Egypt  the  standard  gauge 
is  in  use,  but  in  the  Soudan  the  gauge  is 
3  ft.  6  in. 

Q.— Do  the  ships  sunk   by  the   U-boats  on 
the  high  seas  sink  right  to  the  bottom? 

A. — Certainly  they  go  to  the  bottom,  no 
matter  how  deep  the  water  may  be  where 
they  are  sunk.  The  depth  of  water  where 
the  Titanic  went  down  is  about  10,000 
feet.  The  water  pressure  there  is,  of 
course,  very  great,  but  nothing  like  great 
enough  to  prevent  an  iroij  ship  from  sink- 
ing to  the  bottom  once  its  water-tight  bulk- 
heads had  given  way.  The  ocean  bed  is 
further  below  the  surface  of  the  water  on 
an  average  than  the  earth's  surface  is  above 
it,    and    individual    mountains     are    lower 


than  the  greatest  depths  yet  plumbed.  The 
deepest  ocean  is  the  Pacific,  were  soundings 
up  to  31,089  feet  have  been  made,  but  near 
Porto  Rico,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  depth  of 
31,366  feet  has  been  plumbed. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  what  happened  to  the 
Germans  who  were  living  in  Mada- 
gascar when  the  war  broke  out? 

A. — ^I  have  no  exact  information  on  the 
subject,  but  presumably  the  same  action 
was  taken  in  that  French  colony  as  in 
others — that  is  to  say,  opportunities  were 
given  to  these  people  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  to  aj;0eutral  state,  or  if  they  were 
unable  to  tj#s  advantage  of  this,  they  were 
interned.  ^ 

Q.— Was^Mhere  a  special  census  of  the  reli- 
"is    population    of    Germany    taken 
iring   1914,    or  since   the   war   broke 
t? 

A  census  is  taken  in  Germany  every 
e  years,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  one 
taken  in  191 5.  In  any  case  a  reli- 
gious census  would  not  be  taken  separately 
from  the  general  census.  If  a  general  one 
were  taken  in  19 15,  the  religions  of  the 
people  would  be  recorded  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  census  of  19 10  the  numbers  were:  — 


Protestants 

Roman  Catholics 
Other    Christians 

Jews   

Unclassified    


39,991,421 

23,821,453 

283,946 

615,021 

214,152 


In  1900  the  total  percentage  of  Protest- 
ants was  62.5;  in  1905,  it  was  62.1;  and 
in  1 9 10,  61.6.  On  those  dates  the  per- 
centages of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  36.1, 
36.5  and  36.7   respectively. 

Q.— Have   the    Danish    exported    much    live 
stock  to  Germany? 

A. — The  Danish  Government,  owing  to 
the  great  difficulty  of  securing  fodder  for 
the  flocks  and  herds  in  Denmark,  decided 
some  little  time  ago  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  by  50  per  cent.,  of  cattle  by 
25  per  cent.,  and  of  horses  by  15  per  cent. 
Presumably  most  of  the  animals  slaugh- 
tered went  to  Germany,  although  Denmark 
has,  like  Holland,  an  arrangement  with 
Great  Britain  concerning  the  percentage  ex- 
portable to  belligerent  countries.  Much  of 
the  beef  and  pork  available,  though,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Danish  mimicipali- 
ties,  and  is  now  stored  in  freezing  rooms. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  many  prisoners 
of  war  are  now  in  Denmark? 

A.— There  are  at  the  present  time  some 
3000  prisoners  of  war  of  all  nationalities 
there. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  spp  us. — Burns. 


One  of  the  liest  European  carUwns  deal- 
ing with  the  Stockholm  conference  is  that 
which  appears  in  the  Dutch  paper,  De 
Notenkraker,  reproduced  on  this  page.  The 
present  rulers  of  the  earth,  at  any  rate, 
have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  stop- 
ping the  war. 

Ntimero  of  Turin  takes  the  view  that  the 
suggested  conference  is  simply  a  German 
rrick.  The  Dutch  journal  alread\-  referred 
to  shows  death  declaring  that  only  the  sword 
can  bring  peace — by  killing  off  everybody — 
and  as  background  ha.s  a  forest  of  crosses 
marking  the  graves  of  innumerable  soldiers. 


The  People  seeS  in  Prussianism  the  only 
obstacle  to  peace,  but  does  not  suggest  that 
the  Allies  should  state  definitely  what  their 
war  aims  are. 


l^uni6ro,\  [Turin. 

SETTING    OUT  FOR    STOCKHOLM. 

"  Should  I  put  the  Pickelhaulbe  or  the  forage 
cap  in  your  trunk.?" 

"Imbecile!  Don't  you  know  tha-t^  both  are 
going  to  be  needed." 


De   Notenkraker.l  (Amsterdam. 

THE    WEDOED    WORI;D,  De   Xotenkrala-r.] 

The  Impotent  Rulers  :  "  Ha.  ha  !  The  dilettante 
meddler  of  StockhoJm  thinks  that  he  can  move 
this  better  than  we  experts."  bring   peace." 


i  Amsterdam. 
TBS    APOSTLE. 
Man,  believe   in   the  sword!     That   alone    can 
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Orto' 


The    People 


[  lx)iidon. 


THE   OBSTACLE. 


"  Abiding  peace  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
'destruction  of  Prnssian  militarism."— Mr.  Lloyd 
<George. 


The  New  York  Tribune,  well  depicts  the 
food  situation  in  its  vigorous  cartoon.  The 
Louisville  Times  shows  the  earth  the  sport 
of  war  and  the  elements. 

The  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  Russian 
offensive  a  couple  of  months  ago  caused  an 
altogether  too  sanguine  spirit  to  prevail  in 
Allied,  countries.  One  result  of  this  was 
the  cartoon  in  The  Passing  Show.  Alas  I 
though,  Russia  sleeps,  in  a  military  sense, 
once  more. 

Some  of  the  Russians  evidently  resented 
the  return  of  Lenin  and  other  exiles  to  Rus- 
sia.    The  Novy  Satirikon  suggests  that  the 


Trll)^ln^'.] 


[New   York. 


NOT  TlIK   KIXD  OP  CUSTOMERS  TO  BE 
TRIFLED   WITH. 


up-to-date  Germans  used  a  special  train  in- 
stead of  a  wooden  horse  to  convey  their 
champions  into  the  citadel  of  their  foes. 


i^  _-^, 


Louisville   Times.] 

SUMMER  SPORT.  1917. 


[U.S.A. 


The  Pasaing  Show.}  [liondon. 

THE    SLEEPER—AWAKES! 
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No  I'D  Satirikon.] 

THE  SAME  IDEA. 

The  Greeks  broke  down  the  resistance  of  the 
Tro.ians  by  means  of  a  horse  filled  with  a>rmed 
soldiers'. 

The  G6rniana  seek  to  achieve  the  same  end  by 
sendiiTii?  into  Russia  a  train  containing — Lenin 
and  Company. 


37^0^;^  Satirikon.] 


[Petrograd. 


Ordinary  Russian  Citizen  (apostrophising  the 
former  police):  "Oh,  dear  ishade  of  the  past! 
If  you  only  knew  how  my  soul  yearns  for  your 
return  U^  remove  tnis  sun  of  liberty  which  is 
t0t>  strong  for  my   poor  skin." 

Th^  New  York  Tribune  shows  the  newly 
fledged  Russia  threatened  by  the  Germain 
cat,  which  is  given  a  clever  appearance  of 
the  Kaiser.  The  Italian  Numero  deplores 
the  spiking  of  the  Russian  gun,  by  the  hat 
of  liberty.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  it 
says,  a  united  offensive  would  have  been 
ix)ssih]e. 


iVumero.l 


Tribune.] 


THE  POOR  ORPHAN. 


[New   York. 


[Turin, 
harmony    if    the 


Th'?    Entente    would    play    m 
Russian   Instrument  had   not   got  stopped   up' 
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De    Amsterdamvicr.]  [Amsterdam. 

THE  "  ABDICATION  "  OP  CONSTANTINE. 

Ex-KiNG  eiONSTANTiNE  (to  waiter  at  Swiss  Hotel): 
"  Reserve  me  one  or  two  tables  for  colleagues 
who  will  join  me  later." 


X                                  yK^^i\ 

:  ■*  1 

ti 

M  jWBBmBbIi  *          T^TT 

-  U-l4-  4 

J-^/-  I^^H'/i'l 

-mtf: 

9^1^^ 

'"''1 

1 

La  Victoirc]  [Paris. 

THE    SOVEUEIGN'S    ASYLUM. 
CONSTANTINE:     *  Move   up,   Nicholas;   some  others 
are    cx)ming. 


L'A^ino.^  lEome. 

CONSTA>mNE :  "  The  only  thing  left  for  me  to 
do  is  to  found  a  society  of  dismissed   kings.' 

Nicholas:  "I  would  advise  you  to  w;iit  untii 
they    are   more  numerous." 

The  papers  continue  to  make  fun  of  poor 
ex- King  Constantine.  but  the  cartoon  in  the 
Spanish  Camfana  de  Gracia  is  very  signi- 
ficant in  view  of  the  recent  troubles  in 
Spain. 


II   U20.]  iFiorence. 

CONSTANTINE    REPORTS   HIMSELF. 
WiLHBijM :    "  What  necessity   for©ed  you  to  leave 
Greece.''" 

OONSTANTiNi: :    "It    was   not   necessity— it   was   the 
Entente !' 


Campana  de  Gracia.'\  [B&roelona- 

-^  READY  TO  GO  UP   AT    ANY  TIME. 
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Evening  News.]  [London. 

M,     E,     DOUBLE     8. 
Headmaster  Bull  :  "  So  that's  th©  way  you  spell 

its   ie  it?" 


Two  things  have  roused  the  British  people 
to  intense  anger.  One  is  the  terrible  dis- 
closures about  the  Mesopotamian  campaign, 
and  the  other  i€  the  evidence  concerning 
profiteering  which  is  daily  accumulating. 
The  profiteer    too.  comes  in  for  a  good  deal 


The  Passing  Show.^  [Londton. 

THOSE  WHOM  THE  GODS  LOVE  DIE  YOUNG. 


of  attention  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in- 
deed monstrous  that  so  manv  men  should  be 
making  money  out  of  the  ghastly  struggle  in 
Europe,  should  be  creating  a  strong  demand 
that  the  war  must  continue  indefinitely  no 
matter  what  the  cost  to  the  people. 


The  Appeal.]  [Memphis. 

IN  THE  ROGUES'  GALLERY. 


The  Passing  Show.}  [London. 

THE   LITTLE  PIG    STAYED   AT   HOME. 
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Westminster  Gazette.] 

A  FABLE   THAT    WENT  WRONG 


"  I      smell      lomb 

down     the     stream. 

I'll    accuse    him    of 

fouling     the     water 

and    then     I'll     eat 

him !" 

("  It  is  not  quite  the  story  of  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb,  t  will  tell  you  why :  because  Germany 
expected  to  find  a  lamb,  and  found  a  lion." — 
Mr.   Lloyd   George,  at  Glasgow,  June  29.) 


"Ach  !  dcr  Teufel ! 
It  is  not  a  lamb 
hut  a  lion,  which 
grows  bigger  and 
bigger !" 


Le  Pele  MSle.] 

TOO   HIGH   TO   PUT    OUT. 


WlLHELM: 

be  so  high, 
this." 


'  I   did   not  anticipate  that 
Quite  impossible  to  put  it 


[Paris. 


it  would 
out  witb. 
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W estrainUer   Gazette.']  [London. 

THE    OLD    POTATO    AND    THE    NEW. 

New  Potato:  "I  say,  Gran'dad,  in  th©  Great 
War  what  did  you  do?" 

Old  Potato  :  "  'Taint  vor  I  to  brag,  me  boy, 
but  they  thort  a  mortal  lot  of  we  in  they 
times." 

New  Potato:  "And  did  they  give  you  a  medal?" 

Old  Potato  :  "  They  didn't  give  me  no  medal, 
not  as  I  knawB  on,  but  the  Guv'ment  guv  us  a 
Maxymum  and  we  wuz  sprayed  reg'lar  to  kape 
the  hinsecks  off!" 


London  Opinion  satirises  the  attitude  of 
the  Bishops  in  demanding  that  there  shall 
be  no  reprisals  for  the  air  raids  in  London. 


London  Opinion.] 

THESE   FLAG   DAYS! 
The  Sub.  :  "  But  I'm  down  to  my  last  shilling  \" 
The  Girl:   "Well,  remember,  the  Russians  have 
parted  with  their  last  Sovereign !" 


M.  de  S.  d'Alba,  who  draws  for  the 
lively  little  French  journal,  Pile  Mele,  en- 
deavours to  imitate  Captain  Baimsfather, 
and  some  of  his  cartoons  are  not  at  all  bad. 
We  reproduce  one,  "  The  Force  of  Habit,'' 
herewith. 


De   Notenkrakcr. 

MILITARISM. 

1.  A  display  at  the  Stadium. 

2.  And   in   reality. 


[Amsterdam 


in!' 


Le  Pile  Mile.] 

THE   FORCE    OF   HABIT, 
The  Concierge  (at  the  front) :  "  Come  in ! 


[Paris 


Gome 
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With  the  Light  Horse  in  Palestine 


By  a   Light  Horseman. 


The  following  account  of  how  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  water  have  been  over- 
come by  the  troops  operating  between  the  Suez  Canal  and  Palestine  was  sent  me  by 
a  member  of  the  Light  Horse,  who  also  took  the  photographs  which  frontispiece  this 
issue  of  the  magazine.  Of  special  interest  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  mosaic 
which  was  unearthed  on  the  top  of  a  hill  not  far  from  Gaza.  ^' 


.  The  Turkish  line  in  Palestine  at  pre- 
sent fronts  the  British  troops  from  Gaza 
to  Beersheha.  Thes^  names  awaken  olcl 
memories.  It  was  from  the  former  place 
that  Samson  carried  off  the  city  gates  upon 
his  shoulder^,  and  it  was  to  Gaza  that, 
later  on,  he  was  taken,  a  blind  captive,  to 
grind  corn  for  his  enemies.  The  temple 
of  Dagon,  the  Fish  God  of  the  Philistines, 
was  situated  here,  and  was  the  scene  of 
his  death,  when  he  pulled  down  the  pillars 
and  destroyed  the  assembled  multitude. 
Here,  too,  Alexander  the  Great  was  held 
up  for  two  months  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
and  was  twice  wounded  in  the  fighting 
which  took  place  before  the  citv  was  cap- 
tured. He  took  a  terrible  revenge  on  the 
inhabitants  when  at  last  he  did  win  through 
its  defences. 

Beersheba,  means  "  the  well  of  the 
oath,"  and  is  said  to  be  so  called  because 
here  the  patriarch  Abraham  made  a  cove- 
nant with  a  king  of  the  Philistines  in 
settlement  of  a  dispute  which  arose  with 
regard  to  the  watering  of  their  respective 
flocks.  It  seems  remarkable  that  the  Light 
Horsemen — representatives  of  the  youngest 
of  the  world's  races — should  be  camped 
before  these  places  which  are  so  associated 
with  ancient  history. 

Wells,  in  the  thirsty  lands  of  the  East, 
have  alw^ays  been,  and  still  are,  most  im- 
portant, places,  not  only  fpr  the  watering 
of  stock,  but  of  meeting  with  the  women 
who  go  there  to  draw  water.  It  was  at 
such  a  place  that  Moses  met  with  Zipporah, 
Jacob  with  Rachel,  and  the  Great  Teacher 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

That  portion  of  the  desert,  contained 
within  a  triangle,  having  its  base  on  the 
Canal  and  its  apex  at  EI  Arish,  about  200 
miles  distant,  has  no  regular  wells  such  as 
those  at  Beersheba  and  other  places  w'here 
grazing  is  carried  on,  but  water  may  be 
found  in  most  of  the  valleys  and  flat  places 


within  it.     It  can  always  be  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  large  sand  hills. 

The  water,  obtained  from  places  y^here 
palms  are  growing,  is  mostly  bitter,  and 
cannot  he  used  by  the  troops.  In  other 
places  it  is  not  bitter,  and  may  be  u^ed ; 
it  has,  however,  a  very  peculiar  taste  owing 
to'  the  presence  of  alkaline  earth  salts  and 
the  salts  of  light  metals.  The  horses  re- 
quire some  time  to  get  used  to  it,  but  after- 
wards do  well.  The  men  cannot  take  it 
except  with  lime  juice,  or  as  tea.  To  drink 
it  otherwise  does  not  quench  the  thirst,  but 
intensifies'lt. 

As  a  rule  water  is  obtained  at  a  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and,  as  it  is  usually 
considered  necessary  to  have  five  feet  of 
water,  the  well  must  be  about  fifteen  feet 
deep. 

When    one    rides    into    the    comparative 

comfort  of  a  place  like  B ,  one  is  liable 

to  forget  the  engineers  and  troops  who  have 
gone  on  before,  completed  the  wells,  and 
provided  the  comforts.  When  a  line  of 
advance  is  proposed,  a  subaltern  of  en- 
gineers, with  a  field  company  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  men  and  a  troop  of  Light  Horse- 
men, sets  out  to  locate  places,  at  suitable 
distances  apart,  where  good  water  may  be 
found.  Occasionally,  they  prospect  in 
localities  where  no  water  has  recently  bfeen 
obtained,  but  at  most  of  the  stiitable  places 
there  are  indications  of  wells  having  been 
(iug  by  others,  some  by  Bedouins,  and 
others  by  the  Turks.  The  Bedouin's  well 
is  usually  very  shallow,  and  evidently  made 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  as  the  absence 
of  timber  has  prevented  them  from  digging 
far  into  the  wet  sand.  The  wells  made  by 
the  Turks  are  deeper  and  more  useful. 
They  cut  down  palm  trees  and  used  them 
in  making  crossed-iog  walls  for  their  wells. 
The  engineers  constructed  wells  for  them 
selves,  notwithstanding  the  presence  oi 
suitable  ones  already   there.      In  doing  so,. 
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they  followed  a  method  suggested  by  a 
Light  Horseman,  who  had  had  experience 
in  sinking  in  light  soil  in  Queensland.  By 
this  method  a  framework  of  wood  about 
six  feet  by  four  feet,  and  seven  feet  six 
inches  high,  is  constructed.  On  this, 
boards  are  fastened  until  a  box  appears, 
without  bottom  or  top.  This  is  placed  over 
the  selected  spot,  and  a  considerable  weight 
is  put  on  top  of  it.  A  man  in  the  inside 
of  the  box  proceeds  to  dig  out  the  sand, 
and,  as  he  does  so,  the  box  sinks  down 
evenly.  When  one  box  is  thus  lowered 
into  the  hole,  another  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, is  placed  on  top  of  it,  and  the  two, 
when  comj)letely  lowered,  give  the  required 
depth  of  fifteen  feet,  which  includes  five 
or  six  feet  of  water,  The  surface  around 
the  hole  is  then  built  up  with  sand  bags, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  wooden  top. 
The  field  company  erect,  near  the  sand 
lags,  several  V  canvas  troughs,  long  and 
.arrow,  supported  along  the  top  by  a  rope 
L breaded  through  eyelit  holes,  and  passing 
through  stakes  driven  into  the  sand  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  feet.  The  water  is  raised 
from  the  wells  by  pumps  and  passed  out 
into  the  troughs.  When  sufficient  new 
wells,  to  provide  for  the  number  of  horses 
and  men  expected,  have  been  sunk,  they  are 
closed,  a  guard  is  placed  over  them,'  and 
;he  party  move  on  to  perform  a  similar 
luty  at  another  chosen  place.  In  this  way 
wells  were  prepared  along  a  sixty  mile 
route,  away  from  all  other  sources  of  water 
ipply.  In  this  distance  there  were  five 
oets  of  wells. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  move  out  much  beyond  ten  or 
fifteen  miles,  do  a  certain  Work,  and  return. 
One,  then,  can  understand  how  much  de- 
pends on  the  engineers  keeping  up  with  and 
supplying  moving  troops.  They  get  all  the 
troughs  down  and  filled,  ready  for  the 
animals  to  drink  from.  As  soon  as  the  last 
hor.se  has  been  watered,  the  troughs  are 
pulled  up,  packed  on  camels  and  horses, 
and  hurried  off  to  the  next  place,  and 
so  on^  until  the  column  reaches  the  point 
from  which  the  attack  is  to  be  made.  At 
the  last  set  of  wells  the  water  is  pumped 
into  '^  fantasse§," — specially  prepared  canjs, 
each  holding  al>out  ten  gallons — which  are 
carried  on  camels — one  on  each  side  of  the 
hump.  These  are  taken  to  the  striking  base 
and  there  emptied  into  troughs,  and  re- 
turned for  more,  until  sufficient  is  obtained 
for  all  purposes.  This  is  the  last  water 
provision  for  this  movement,  which  is  really 
a  reconnafsance  in   forci-. 


During  this  journey,  one  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  time,  in  the 
desert,  is  counted  not  by  weeks  or  months, 
but  by  sandstorms.  A  halt  was  made  near 
a  place  which  had  been  a  Turk's  camp  at 
the  time  of  their  first  attack  on  the  Canal. 
It  would  now  require  a  strong  fatigue  party 
to  find  traces  of  the  usual  camp  debris,  so 
covered  was  the  locality  by  the  wind  blown 
sand.  -,  After  searching  over  the  spot,  some 
strange-looking  articles  of  attire  were 
found.  Several  of  these  had  the  appear- 
ance of  bed  socks.  They  were  made  of 
camel's  hair  closely  woven,  and  dyed  in 
many  colours,  and  are,  without  doubt,  the 
Arab  equivalent  of  the --Indian  moccasin. 
They  had  signs  of  wear  on  the  heel  and 
ball  of  the  foot,  and  gave  one  the  impres- 
sion that  they  would  be  very  useful  for 
marching  in,  sandy  country. 

The  troops,  on  this  particular  occasion, 
had  a  very  extraordinary  experience.  After 
watering  at  a  certain  set  of  wells,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  continued  their  journey  for  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles,  when  a  tatibe,  enemy 
aeroplane,  was  seen  away  to  the  left,  and 
very  hig*h  up.  There  were  about  1200 
mounted  men  in  the  company  who,  for- 
tunately, at  the  moment  when  the  taube 
was  first  seen,  w^ere  moving  in  a  scrub 
covered  patch  of  sandy  flat.  In  such  a 
locality  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  observer 
in  an  aeroplane  to  distinguish  a  horseman 
from  the  surrounding  scrub.  It  was  very 
strange,  however,  he  did  not  see  the  dust 
raised  by  the  movement  of  the  troops. 

The  men  were  ordered  to  halt,  and  there 
they  stood,  calmly  watching  the  airman 
dropping  bombs  along  the  railway  line 
some  distance  away.  One  could  hear  the 
dull  boom,  and  see  the  puffs  of  smoke  made 
by  the  -bursting  shells  from  the  British  anti- 
aircraft guns.  Some  of  the  men,  with 
characteristic  indifference,  made  bets  on  the 
chance  of  their  being  the  next  target  for 
the  airman,  others  had  their  eyes  anxiously 
fixed  on  the  'plane,  and  the  bursting  shells. 
The  airman  flew  away,  and  the  troops 
moved  onwards.  Shortly  he  flew  back 
again,  and  they  halted  once  more.  The 
taut)e,  at  this  moment,  swung,  round  and 
appeared  to  be  coming  directly  over  the 
watching  men.  He  turned  slightly,  how- 
e\er,  and  flew  over  the  wells  at  which  the 
horses  had  been  watered  less  than  two  hours 
previously.  There  he  dropped  other  bombs, 
and  one  could  distinctly  hear  the  machine 
guns  at  the  wells  beating  him  off.     Subse- 
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quently,   he  flew  away   without  having  ob- 
served the  troops  so  near  by. 

A  most  remarkable  mosaic  was  found 
after  the  Light  Horsemen  had  driven  the 
Turks  from  their  positions  on  a  hill  at 
Shelal,  which  they  used  for  an  observation 
post.  The  mosaic  is  believed  to  be  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  chapel  of  a  Greek  monas- 
tery, erected  shortly  before  the  Moham- 
medan invasion  swept  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  The  Turks  ran  their 
trench  system  right  through  the  site  of  the 
old  chapel,  and  broke  off  a  triangular  por- 
tion of  the  mosaic.  The  remainder,  under 
the  direction  of  Chaplain  Lieut. -Colonel 
Maitland  Woods,  is  being  lifted  by  men 
of  the  Australian  Light  Horse  Brigade, 
with  the  object  of  sending  it  to  one  of 
the  Australian  museums. 

Though  most  tedious,  the  process  he  is 
adopting  is  quite  satisfactory.  It  consists, 
in  the  first  place,  of  scrubbing  the  exposed 
surface,  to  remove  the  dirt  and  dust,  and 
then,  fastening  squares  of  calico  on  its  face. 
This  holds  the  part  together  while  it  is 
undermined  and  separated  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  area.  The  separated  p>or- 
tion  is  then  floated  in  a  plaster  of  Paris 
bath.  When  the  plaster  has  set  the  cloth  is 
removed.  In  this  way  portions  about  two 
feet  six  inches  by  three  or  four  feet  are 
taken  up  at  a  time. 

One  portion,  which  has  been  lifted  just 
prior  to  my  visit,  bore  a  Greek  inscription 
worked  in  black  cubes.  Its  translation  is  : 
— "  And  he  provided  generously  for  the 
building  of  this  church,  who  was  the  most 
saintly  of  us  all,  George  the  beloved  of 
God,  in  the  year  622  after."  This  was  in 
the  eastern  end  under  the  place  where,  it 
is  believed,  the  altar  stood.  Later,  I  was 
told  that  further  excavation  revealed  the 
remains  of  a  skeleton  directly  below  the 
place  where  the  inscription  was.  It  is 
thought  the  bones  exhumed  are  those  of  the 
person  named  George  in  the  inscription. 

The  hill  on  which  the  mosaic  was  found 
has  a  steep  but  gradual  ascent  on  its  western 
side,  the  eastern  side  is  more  abrupt.  The 
character  of  the  surroundings  indicates 
that,  at  the  time  the  buildings  were  erected, 
the  locality  was  an  extensive  plateau  with 
high  precipitous  sides,  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why  the  site  was  chosen,  based, 
either  on  its  inaccessibility  and  correspond- 
ing safety  from  invaders,  or  on  the  in- 
fluence of  example  from  the  Persians,  who 
invariably  chose    places   similarly    elevated 


upon  which  to  erect  their  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  possibly  both  factors  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  site.  The  hill,  even  now,  com- 
mands a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding: 
country,  and,  as  in  those  early  times,  over- 
looks the  crossing  over  the  Wadi  Ghuzzi — 
the  main  route  to  Beersheba  and  Jerusalem. 
It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  crossing  that 
St.  Philip,  at  the  bidding  of  the  angel, 
went  down  and  baptised  the  Ethiopian 
servant  of  Queen  Candace. 

The  mosaic  work  covers  an  area  of  about 
ten  feet  by  twelve  feet.  Around  this  area 
there  is  a  margin,  about  two  feet  in  width, 
worked  out  in  red,  black  and  white  cubes. 
Upon  the  central  portion,  about  six  feet 
by  eight  feet,  is  depicted,  symbolically,  the 
Eucharist,  as  practised  by  the  early  church. 
Following  the  fuller  spirit  of  the  "  last 
supper,"  the  early  Christians  either  pre- 
ceded, or  immediately  followed,  the  spiri- 
tual features  of  the  service  with  a  social 
gathering  or  feast,  the  result  being  that 
on  the  outside  of  this  central  portion  there 
are  portrayed  the  figures  of  doves,  fish, 
altars  and  crosses,  and  also  the  figures  of 
peacocks,  goats,  dogs,  and  flamingos. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  birds  were 
present  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  the  dogs 
as  thQ  usual  occupants  of  the  home  in 
which  the  feast  was  being  held,  and  the 
guard  of  the  premises,  while  the  goat  was 
shown  in  token  of  the  more  essential  part 
he  was  to  play*  in  the  festival. 

There  are  some  central  figures  in  the 
scheme  about  which  a  vine  is  traced,  with 
its  tendrils,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  other 
features,  done  in  black,  in  the  white  matrix 
which  occurs  in  the  spaces  between  the 
more  conspicuous  and  highly  coloured 
figures. 

The  whole  pattern  is  worked  out  in  red, 
black,  white  and  green  stones,  which  are, 
roughly,  J-inch  cubes.  The  origin  and 
nature  of  the  stones  have  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. They  have  the  appearance  of 
rough  marble  dice,  and  are  polished  on 
the  exposed  surface. 

The  green  stones  are  certainly  not  marble 
or  limestone.  They  show,  as  the  result  of 
similar  exposure  to  that  undergone  by  those 
of  the  three  other  colours,  relatively,  more 
decomposition ;  thus,  while  the  red,  black 
and  white  stones  maintain  their  cubical 
shape  when  handled,  even  when  separated 
from  their  neighbours  and  rubbed  between 
the  fingers  and  thumb,  the  green  stones  dis- 
integrate readily  under  similar  treatment. 
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Mr.  T.  Lxjthrop  Stoddard  has  written 
some  exceedingly  useful  articles  on  Europe, 
and  especially  on  Russia.  He  deals  with 
"  Little  Russia,"  in  77ie  Century  Magazine ^ 
and  tells  of  the  people  who  dwell  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  are  known  as  Little  Russians. 
He  considers  that  the  forces  now  at  work 
in  Russia  may  transform  her  governmental 
structure  and  social  life,  and  may  even 
transmute  its  very  being  into  something 
radically  different  from  anything  that  we 
know. 

Seen  from  without,  Russia  grives  an  im- 
pression of  overpowering-  synthesis.  We 
were,  it  is  true,  aware  of  certain  non-Rus- 
sian fringres,  such  as  Poland  and  Finland, 
rebellious  to  assimilation ;  but  we  long  be- 
lieved that  behind  these  outposts  of  empire 
lay  a  hug^e,  compacted  Russian  mass,  one 
hundred  million  strong-,  stretching  uninter- 
ruptedly from  Poland  to  the  Pacific  and 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a 
boundless  sea  of  homogeneous  humanity 
into  the  unplummed  depth  of  which  all  the 
non-Russian  elements  must  ultimately  be 
drawn.  This  was  the  legendary  ''  Holy 
Russia,"  which  Muscovite  Pan-Slavists  elo- 
quently assured  us  was  destined  to  absorb 
the  whole  earth. 

Whilst  from  a  distance  we  saw  the 
vision  of  the  Russian  unity,  under  close 
scrutiny  we  find  a  surprising  diversity.  Of 
the  180,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  Empire, 
slightly  more  than  80,000,000  are  non- 
Russian,  while  the  remaining  100,000,000 
are  cleft  into  three  sharply  divided  branches 
— Great,  White  and  Little  Russians  respec- 
tively. 

It  is  the  sixty  million  "  Great  Russians  " 
who  are  the  real  keystone  of  the  vast  Nor- 
thern dominion.  These  are  the  "  true  Rus- 
sian people";  to  them  alone  is  vouchsafed 
that  consciousness  of  "  Holy  Russia  "  which 
is  the  mystic  cement  of  empire.  Even  the 
Great  Russian  type  is  not  wholly  uniform. 
There  are  at  least  two  well-marked  sub- 
types, the  northern  or  "  Novgorodian,"  and 
the  southern,  or  "  Muscovite."  And  of 
course  the  Great  Russians  are  not  pure 
Slavs.  Great  Russia  is  the  fruit  of  the  Slavic 
Drang  nach  Osten,  and  its  folk  all  show  in 
varying  degree  the  mingling  of  Slav  colo- 
nists with  the  original  Finnish  inhabitants. 
Nevertheless  centuries  of  a  common  culture 
and  the  iron  rule  of  Muscovite  tsars  have 
finally  welded  the  Great  Russians  into  an 
indissoluble  unity. 

There  is  little  real  unity,  though,  be- 
tween the  Great  Russians  and  their  White 
and  Little  Russian  cousins.  The  White  Rus- 
sians count  for  very  little ;  thev  are  barely 
6,000,000  of  them,  and  they  dwell  in  the 
swamps  and  forests  to  the  east  of  Lithu- 


ania. Amongst  tliem,  race  consciousness 
is  very  low.  White  Russia  forms  a  debat- 
able borderland  between  Russia  and  Po- 
land, into  one  or  other  of  which  it  will 
ultimately  be  absorbed.  Very  different, 
though,  is  the  case  with  the  Little  Rus- 
sians. They  are  30,000,000  strong,  and 
dwell  right  ath^wart  East-Central  Europe; 
resting  upon  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south, 
they  stretch  eastward  to  the  Don  River,  and 
in  the  north  to  the  belt  of  swamp  and 
scrub  which  extends  across  the  mid-Rus- 
sian plains  and  separates  the  open  prairies 
to  the  south  from  the  forest  country  of  the 
north.  In  the  west,  they  leap  the  political 
frontiers  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  in- 
clude the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces of  Galacia,  Bukowina,  and  North- 
eastern Hungary. 

These  Little  Russians— Ukrainians,  as 
they  call  themselves — hold  that  they  are 
the  truer  Russian  race  and  culture  type, 
and  history  certainly  seems  to  bear  out 
their  contentions.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
terrible  series  of  invasions  which  over- 
whelmed Eastern  Europe,  Ukrainia  would 
have  bulked  large  in  the  world's  history. 
The  great  Mongol  invasion  broke  the  old 
Ukrainian  State  utterly  to  pieces.  Kieff 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  wide  prai- 
ries of  Southern  Russia  were  swept  bare, 
and  the  western  remnant  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  fell  under  the  political  dominion  of 
the  rising  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Then  began  the  long  martyrdom  of  the 
Ukrainian  people — a  martyrdom  which  has 
lasted  uninterruptedly  to  this  day.  The 
Poles,  though  Slavs,  had  received  their  reli- 
gion and  culture  from  the  Roman  West, 
whereas  the  Ukrainians  had  taken  theirs  from 
the  Byzantine  East.  As  Poland's  grip 
tightened,  she  endeavoured  to  force  Roman 
Catholicism  upon  her  Orthodox  Ukrainian 
subjects.  The  land  was  parcelled  out  among 
Polish  nobles,  and  beneath  the  merciless 
tyranny  of  his  bigoted  masters  the  unhappy 
Ukrainian  peasant  became  that  most 
wretched  of  being,  a  heretic  beast  of  bur- 
den. 

But  terrible  as  was  their  lot,  before  very 
long  they  made  a  strong  bid  for  national 
freedom.  As  the  Mongol  power  declined, 
bands  of  hardy  Ukrainian  adventurers,  who 
soon  became  known  as  Cossacks,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  fortified  posts,  capable 
of  resisting  the  periodical  Tartar  raids.  On 
the  Dnieper  they  formed  a  formidable  mili- 
tary republic  which  Poland  promptly  made 
desperate   efforts   to  crush,    with   the  result 
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that  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury saw  a  series  of  ferocious  race  wars  in 
which  quarter  was  neither  asked  nor  given. 
The  Cossacks  actually  managed  to  entirely 
throw  off  the  Polish  yoke,  but  seeing  that 
they  could  not  hope  to  stand  alone  against 
their  formidable  enemy  fhey  turned  for 
help  to  the  neighbouring  country  of  Mus- 
covy, and  in  1854,  the  Cossack  republic 
of  the  Ukraine  accepted  the  Tsar  as  over- 
lord, he  promising  full  self-government  and 
religious  autonomy. 

But  the  Muscovite  proved  a  broken  reed, 
and  treacherous  attempts  to  subjug-atc  the 
Ukraine  roused  the  Cossacks  to  revolt 
against  the  new  suzerain.  Thereupon  the 
Tsar,  feeling-  himself  unahle  to  hold  the 
entire  country,  signed  a  partition  treaty  with 
the  King^  of  Poland,  the  Dnieper  River  being 
the  common  frontier.  Thereafter  Russians 
and  Poles  vied  with  each  other  in  tyrannis- 
ing- over  their  respective  spheres,  and  the 
lot  of  the  unhappy  Ukrainians  became,  if 
anything-,  worse  than  before.  When  Poland 
herself  fell  a  century  later,  Russia  seized 
most  of  her  Ukrainian  territories,  only  a 
small  corner  of  Ukrainian  land,  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Galicia,  g^oing-  to 
Austria. 

The  collapse  of  Poland  left  Russia 
supreme  and  there  was  no  rival  to  prevent 
her  efforts  to  transform  the  Ukrainians  into 
Muscovites,  and  accordingly  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  Ukrainian  political  and  cultural 
life  were  put  under  a  ban. 

The  native  tongue  was  pursued  with  spe- 
cial fury.  Ukrainian  differs  from  Great  Rus- 
sian fully  as  much  as  Dutch  does  from 
German.  In  fact,  the  hig-hest  learned  body 
in  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Petrogrrad  Im- 
perial Academy,  admitted  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  Ukrainians  possessed  a  distinct 
language  and  culture  of  their  own.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  Russian  Government's 
view  of  the  matter.  "  There  never  has  been, 
is  not,  and  never  will  be  an  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage or  nationality,"  declared  a  Russian 
Minister  of  State  in  1863,  and  this  was  merely 
the  formal  expression  of  what  generations 
of  Russian  bureaucrats  had  already  consid- 
ered as  axiomatic.  All  official  business 
was  carried  on  in  Russian,  a  language  al- 
most completely  unintelligible  to  Ukrain- 
ians, all  Ukrainian  writings  save  certain 
old  books  of  devotion  were  rigidly  pro- 
scribed, and  Ukrainian  education  was  so 
strictly  prohibited  that  on  many  parts  of  the 
Russian  Ukraine  even  to-day  there  are  fewer 
schools  than  there  were  two  centuries  ago. 

Penal  servitude  in  Siberia  was  the  pun- 
ishment for  those  authors  who  attempted  to 
write  in  their  own  tongue,  and  persecution 
of  every  sort  was  rife.  It  is  surprising  in- 
deed that  the  Ukrainians  did  not  altogether 
succumb.  But  forbidden  all  public  mani- 
festation, Ukrainian  culture  took  refuge  in 
the  rich   folk   lore  of  the  people,   and   in 


humble  peasant  cottages  the  stirring  ballads 
of  old  Cossack  days  kept  alive  the  flame 
of  freedom  and  the  hope  of  a  better  mor- 
row. So  the  national  conscience  lived  on, 
furtive  but  indomitable. 

What  roused  the  Russian  Ukrainians  to 
their  present  vigorous  strivings  toward  true 
national  life  was  the  fresh  breeze  which  be- 
gan blowing  from  the  Austrian  Ukraine 
about  half  a  century  ago.  At  the  time  of 
the  partition  of  Poland,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Austria  had  received  the  province  of 
Galicia,  the  eastern  portion  of  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  Ukrainian  population.  Austria 
soon  discovered  in  these  people  a  useful 
counterweight  to  the  Poles,  and  accordingly 
placed  no  barriers  to  the  growth  of  Ukrain- 
ian cultural  life.  Quick  to  take  advantage 
of  the  least  favouring  circumstance,  the 
Ukrainians,  or,  as  they  were  locally  termed, 
the  "  Ruthenians,"  made  the  most  of  this 
opportunity,  and  eastern  Galicia  soon  be- 
came the  culture  centre  of  the  folk,  an  in 
tellectual  "Piedmont'^  for  the  whole 
Ukrainian  race.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Russian  gendarmes,  bright  young 
Ukrainians  slipped  away  by  thousands  to  the 
schools  of  Lemberg  and  Tarnopol,  where 
thought  and  speech  were  free,  while  from 
the  Galician  printing  presses  streams  of 
books  and  pamphlets  flowed  forth  to  irrigate 
the  thirsty  culture-soil  of  the  Russian 
Ukraine.  This  rapid  cultural  florescence  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember 
that  eastern  Galicia  had  felt  most  heavily 
the  weight  of  the  Polish  yoke.  Even  to-day 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Ruthenian  popula- 
tion are  poverty  stricken  agricultural  la- 
bourers terribly  exploited  by  Polish  land- 
lords and  Jewish  middlemen.  To  have  suc- 
ceeded in  thus  erecting  a  r^^ally  imposing- 
educational  and  cultural  edifice  upon  such 
unpromising  foundations  speaks  volumes  for 
Ukranian    idealism    and    tenacity. 

It  is  somewhat  tragic  to  fmd  tihat  the 
Poles  who  themselves  have  suffered  so  much 
at  the  hands  of  Russians  and  Prussians, 
should,  in  their  turn,  oppress  the  Ruthe- 
nians  the  moment  the  lighter  Austrian  yoke 
gave  them  the  chance.  In  the  Russian 
revolution  of  1905  the  Ukrainians  saw-  their 
opportunity,  and  fought  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  Russian  revolutionaries.  The 
Ukrainian  separatist  feeling  disappeared ; 
all  they  asked  for  was  cultural  liberty, 
local  self-government  and  an  assured  seat 
in  a  lil:>era]ised  Russian  Empire.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Ukrainians  soon  found  that 
the  Great  Russians,  though  they  had 
won  a  measure  of  liberty  for  them- 
selves, were  not  inclined  to  extend  it  td 
the  Little  Russians. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ukrainians  now  dis 
covered  that  their  Great  Russian  Friends  had 
very  different  ideas.  "  All  the  Slav  brooks 
must  lose  themselves  in  the  Russian  sea,'' 
sang  the  poet  Pushkin  long  ago,  and  that  is 
precisely  the  creed  of  most  Russians  to-day. 
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in  1905  \x\v.  ureat  Russians  had  won  a  deli- 
nite  share  in  the  management  of  their  coun- 
tr>''s  destinies,  but  they  at  once  testified  to 
that  historic  truth,  proved  by  every  trium- 
phant popuhir  movement  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  that  of  the  Young'  Turks, 
that  an  emancipated  nation  is  a  worse 
tyrant  to  racial  minorities  than  was  the 
autocrat  who  is  displaced.  In  Russia  this 
-howed  especially  soon,  and  the  very  first 
ears  of  the  new  era  saw  a  truly  amazing 
growth  of  "  Pan-Russianism,"  perhaps  th.* 
most  ambitious  and  intolerant  nationalist 
gospel  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  All  the 
old  dogmas  anent  "  Holy  Russia  "  and  her 
divine  mission  to  conquer  and  absorb  the 
whole  earth  came  forth  tricked  out  in  the 
new  formulate  of  Great  Russian  national- 
ism. 

The  result  of  this  policy  could  easily 
have  been  forecasted,  and  the '  Ukrainians 
speedily  abandoned  their  cry  of  liberty  and 
equality  for  all  Russians  for  one  of  sepa- 
ratism. Independence,  until  then,  had  not 
been  seriously  entertained,  for  they  hoped 
to  secure  liberty  within  the  Russian  Empire 
by  means  of  the  revolution.  When  the  re- 
volution came,  they  saw  their  hopes  irre- 
parably shattered,  and  realised  that  they 
could  expect  no  good  from  even  the  most 
democratic  Pan-Russian  Emperor.  Accord- 
ingly the  decade  between  the  Russian  re- 
volution and  the  European  war  saw  the 
rise  of  a  deeply  groimded  separatist  move- 
ment '  throughout  Russian  Ukraine.  This 
ideal  was  cleverly  taken  hold  of  by  the 
Austrians,  and  in  the  Austro-Russian  dual 
for  Balkan  supremacy  the  Hapsburgs  did 
not  hestitate  to  urge  the  Ukrainian  sepa- 
ratists to  tear  away  all  Southern  Russia 
and  erect  a  Ukrainian  Empire  which  should 
exclude  the  Muscovite  Tsardom  from  ihe 
Black  Sea. 

Great  was  Russia's  alarm  at  this  shrewd 
Austrian  counter-thrust.  Here  indeed  was 
a  deadly  blow  at  Russian  imperial  great- 
ness. To  non-Russian  fringes  of  empire 
like  Poland  and  Finland  wide  concessions 
might  in  the  last  extremity  be  made,  but  a 
separatist  Ukraine  would  cut  athwart  Rus- 
sia's very  vitals  and  would  forever  block  the 
Muscovite  North  from  its  age-long  march 
toward  Constantinople  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. .All  parts  of  the  Russian  press  raised 
a  united  and  furious  outcry.'  Listen  to  the 
"  Kiewlanin  "  of  early  IQ14:  "  The  Ukrain- 
ian ihovement  is  more  dangerous  to  Russia 
than  all  the  other  national  movements  put 
together.  It  is  our  duty  to  maintain  at  all 
costs  '  the  unity  of  the  Russian  peo'ple  and 
the  Russian  State.  This,  the  citadel  of  our 
nation,  is  threatened  solely  by  the  Ukrainian 
movement,  which  thus  appears  as  our 
greatest  national  peril." 

Accoi'ding  to  Mr.  Stoddard,  so  alarmed 
were  the  Russinns  that  they  started  the 
movement    for    the    acquisition    of    Eastern 


Galicia  and  Bukowina,  with  the  object  of 
getting  the  entire  Ukrainian  race  within  the 
borders  of  Ihe  all-Russian  Empire,  in  order 
to  stamp  out  finally  the  propaganda  for  an 
independent  Ukraine.  He  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Russians 
to  stir  up  all  ix)ssible  discontent  against 
Austrian  rule   amongst  the  Ruthenians. 

Despite  energetic  efforts  and  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  money,  however,  this  Russian 
propaganda  had  an  indifferent  success.  The 
Ukrainian  patriotic  organisations  were 
quick  to  warn  the  people  of  its  ultimate 
objects,  and  some  Muscovite  agents  met 
with  a  reception  akin  to  that  accorded  a 
Pan-Slavist  member  of  the  Russian  Duma 
sojourning  in  partibus  infidelium,  who  was 
thrashed  within  an  inch  of  his  life  by  a 
crowd  of  infuriated  Ruthenian  peasants. 
The  Austrian  governmental  authorities  were 
also  on  the  alert,  their  vigilance  resulting 
in  numerous  arrests  and  "  treason  trials  " 
like  those  of  Lemberg  and  Marmaros-Sziget 
at  the  begining  of  igi4. 

Mr.  Stoddard  asserts  that  the  crushing 
Austrian  defeat  at  Lemburg  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  Ukrainian  hopes,  for  it  gave  the 
Russians  control  of  all  Galacia  and  gave 
them  the  opporttmity  of  putting  their  Pan- 
Russian  theories  to  the  proof.  Apparently 
the  russification  of  Galacia  was  at  once 
put  in  hand,  and  Russia  struck  quickly 
against  the  twin  bulwarks  of  Ukrainism  in 
Galacia,  the  Ruthenian  education  system, 
and  the  Uniat  Churdh. 

The  Ukrainian  language  was  formally  out- 
lawed, all  the  Ukrainian  schools  were  closed, 
and  the  printing  of  Ukrainian  books  and 
newspapers  was  rigorously  forbidden.  A 
whole  corps  of  Muscovite  schoolmasters  was 
sent  in,  headed  by  such  notorious  Russifiers 
as  Dr.  Yavorsky  of  Kieff,  and  the  equally 
notorious  Plesky,  whose  name  had  long  been 
a  terror  throughout  the  Russian  Ukraine. 
The  watchword  of  these  new  educational 
mentors  was,  "  For  Russian  Galicia  nothing 
but  Russian  schools."  They  certainly  lived 
up  to  their  motto. 

Anticipating  som.ething  like  this,  the 
Ruthenian  population,  instead  of  welcom- 
ing the  incoming  Russian  troops,  displayed 
sullen  apathy,  or  open  fear,  and  more  than 
200,000  fled  with  the  Austrians  to  the 
West.  All  leaders  of  Ukrainian  national 
feeling  were  deported  to  Russia.  Fanati- 
cism against  the  Jews  was  successfully 
stirred  up,  and  many  perished  in  a  series 
of  atrocious  pogroms.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that,  when  the  Teutonic 
troops  surged  back  into  Galacia,  they  were 
received  with  great  rejoicing. 

Regarding  conditions  in  the  Russian 
Ukraine  not  much  is  known,  but  what  little 
news  has  leaked  out  indicates  a  state  of 
affairs    bordering  on    terror.       At    the    very 
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begrinnin^  of  the  war  the  Russian  Govern- 
men  imposed  a  regime  of  exceptional  seve- 
rity. Wholesale  arrests  cowed  the  popular 
spirit,  and  the  Russian  Ukraine,  flooded 
with  troops,    sank   into   death-like    silence. 

Mr.  Stcxidard  s}>ectilates  as  to  what  will 
happen  to  the  Ukrainians  as  a  result  of  the 
present  war.  If  the  Austro-German  armies 
overrun  Southern  RiLssia,  they  will  unques- 
tionably set  up  a  Ukrainian  State.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Allies  win  Russia 
will  claim  Galacia  as  part  of  the  spoils, 
and  the  entire  Ukrainian  race  would  thus 
find  itself  imder  Muscovite  rule,  and  would 
certainly  suffer  drastic  russification.  He 
wrote,  however,  l)efore  the  Russian  revolu- 


tion had  entirely  altered  the  ixxsuiou,,  but 
in  a  ]X5st-script  he  states  that  most  of  the 
Russian  Liberals  are  wedded  to  the  Pan- 
Russian  idea,  and  would  not  agree  to  home 
rule  for  the  Ukraine.  It  was  his  refusal 
to  recognise  the  claims  for  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence that  caused  the  fall  of  Professor 
Miluikoff,  and  others  of  his  democratic 
colleagues.  In  view  of  the  present  with- 
drawal of  the  Cossacks  to  the  Ukraine,  Mr. 
Stoddard's  article  is  of  special  interest, 
for,  unquestionably,  if  they  so  wisii 
the  Little  Russians  now  have  it  in  their 
power  to  separate  themselves  from  Russia 
proper. 


ENGLAND   IN    1930. 


T/ie  Strand  Magazine  recently  asked 
several  prominent  men  to  prophesy  as  to 
what  England  would  be  like  in  thirteen 
years'  time.  Some  of  the  answers  are  il- 
luminating, but  others  appear  merely  to  be 
Jhe  echo  or  other  [)eople's  stereotyped 
opinions. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  considers  that 
after  we  have  won  a  complete  victory,  we 
can  safely  reduce  our  military  expenses 
to  a  minimtmi,  and  therefore  it  will  l)e 
possible  to  institute  many  measures  of  social 
reform.  "  The  money  saved  from  the  fight- 
ing services  should  give  us  enough  to  in- 
crease the  present  old  age  pensions  which 
are  too  low,  to  subsidise  scientific  research, 
to  encourage  education  on  a  large  scale, 
and  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of 
poverty  and  disease  in  a  drastic  fashion." 
He  hopes  that  temperance  legislation  will 
take  the  form  of  the  regulation  of  the 
strength  off  the  intoxicant,  and  looks  to 
profit  sharing  and  co-operation  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  inevitable  labour  troubles  which 
must  come.  In  conclusion  he  says  : — "  I 
believe  that,  taking  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  we  have,  in  spite  of  some 
ameliorating  influences,  lived  in  the  most 
wicked  epoch  of  the  world's  history,  so  that 
all  changes  are  likely  to  be  for  the  better." 

Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  who  is  an  authority 
on  eugenics,  deplores  the  fact  that  the  next 
generation  will  be  born  of  fathers  inferior, 
as  a  whole,  to  those  whom  the  war  has 
taken,  but  he  considers  that  the  organised 
attempt  to  reduce  the  infantile  mortality 
is  already  bearing  fruit,  and  that  the  bene- 
ficient  result  in  the  physique  and  happiness 
of  the  next  generation  of  citizens  will  be  a 
strange,  but  blessed,  result  of  this  war. 
H«    expects   that  the    standard    of    public 


health   and  t-fficiency    will   te   jjermanently 
raised. 

Mr.  Oswald  Stoll  is  frankly  pessimistic. 
He  says: — ■ 

If  without  compensatingr  financial  conces- 
sions the  Government  takes  from  the  many 
by  inevitable  ^^500,000,000  annual  budgrets 
the  means  whereby  they  might  live  and 
prosper,  and  hands  over  these  vast  sums  to 
the  comparatively  few  in  the  process  of  re- 
ducing- a  quota  of  our  ;^4. 000, 000,000  of  war 
debt,  Enffland  will  be  a  hard  place  to  live 
in.  The  few  resting-  on  their  laurels  will 
invest  their  funds  in  income-producing"  secu- 
rities throug^hout  the  world.  The  country 
will  be  g-radually  depleted  of  great  factories 
and  engaged  commercially  in  the  shipping 
of  our  choicest  raw  materials  abroad  for 
productive  use  elsewhere.  From  a  decrea:-; 
ing  population,  the  vigorous  youth,  with 
their  spirit  of  enterprise,  will  go  to  newer 
lands  where  work  will  pay  better,  where  the 
burden  of  war  debt  will  not  compel  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  so  much  of  their  earnings, 
where  living  will  therefore  be  easier,  the 
rearing  of  a  family  a  pleasure,  and  enter- 
prise bring  reward  as  well  as  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  Government,  in  his  opinion,  must 
arrange  for  compensating  financial  conces- 
sions to  induce  people  who  have  money  to 
employ  it  for  productive  purposes  only  }^ 
then  production  will  abound,  he  says.  The 
demand  for  labour  will  be  multiplied,  and 
all  problems  of  wages  and  employment 
solved.  In  time  financial  democracy  will 
take  the  place  of  financial  oligarchy. 

Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  thinks  that  per- 
haps the  gravest  issue  of  1930  will  be  the 
feminist  one.  "  If  the  war  lasts  another 
year  we  shall  have  reduced  the  vitality  of 
our  man  power  to  deplorable  lengths. 
Meanwhile  the  brain*  power  and  ind^i)end- 
ence  of  the  female  sex  is  increasing ;  man 
is  being  displaced."     He  concludes: — 
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We  shall  not  know  England  in  1930  as  we 
knew  her  before  the  war.  Happy-gro-lucky, 
irresponsible,  with  the  divergent  political 
elements  ever  quarrelling  in  public,  but 
generally  ready  to  met, at  a  dinner-table,  a 
fancy-dress  ball,  or  a  private  party.  In  1930 
we  shall  be  lifted  out  of  ourselves,  so  to 
speak.  In  1930  we  shall  have  learnt  the  re- 
lative importance  of  domestic,  foreign,  and 
Imperial  questions.  We  shall  be  saner,  but 
life  will  have  lost  much  of  its  old  charm. 
Democracy  does  not  make  for  the  comfort 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
With  the  smashing  of  the  Huns,  the  last 
barrier  of  servitude,  both  national  and 
domestic,  is  swept  away.  The  servant  ques- 
tion will  become  acute,  and  the  housewife 
will  live  to  curse  the  day  that  discipline 
was  destroyed  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  For 
years  we  shall  groan  under  almost  unbear- 
able taxation.  Old  family  estates  will  have 
to  be  broken  up.  I  think  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture will  go,  and  small  estates  will  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day.  Marriage  laws 
will  have  to  be  changed  if  we  are  to  get 
back  our  lost  population.  Sport  and  plea- 
sure will  be  mudilied.  We  shall  find  our- 
selves in  a  world  of  realities  made  absolutely 
necessaiy  by  the  awful  strain  imposed  on  us 
by  the  war.  .All  the  old  trappings  of  me- 
diaevalism  will  have  disappeared.  Titles  will 
be  limited  to  those  who  have  performed  some 
great  service  to  ihe  State.  The  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  Government  round  the  throne 
will  be  open  to  merit  alone,  and  to  the  com 
petition  of  the  entire  nation. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  considers 
that  England  cx)uld  be  a  real  federated 
Empire,  with  all  branches  sharing  in  its 
management,  and  concludes  : — 

England  in  1930  should,  socially,  be  a 
land  in  which  those  who  desired  to  live 
luxurious  lives  should  receive  the  conteinpt 
of  their  fellows.  We  have  learnt  that  slack- 
ness, indifference,  self-pleasing,  are  curses 
in  citizenship.  The  cumberers  of  the  ground 
must  be  uprooted.  Democracy  must  be  a 
real  thing,  beloved  by  all,  and  its  teachings 
practised  by  all.  The  fear  which  is  in  some 
of  our  hearts  is  lest,  after  the  war,  with  all 
its  energy  and  devotion,  people  should  revert 
to  languor ;  and  it  is  agamst  this  danger 
that  active  steps  will  have,  no  doubt,  to  be 
taken. 

The  most  interesting  contribution  of  all 
comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
who  says  : — 

What  will  Great  Britain  be  like  in  1930.^ 
That  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to  the  guess- 


ing mind.'     It  depends,  as  indeed  the  whole 
future  of  the  world  depends,  upon  the  ideas 
that    prev,ail   in    the    peace    sjettlement    that 
must    come    somewhere    before    the    end    of 
next  year.     These   are  creative   days.     What 
men  have   the   courage  to   think   and   decide 
to-day  will   become   hard    fact    for  -centuries, 
ahead.    And  there  are  two  main  sets  of  ideas 
struggling  for  predominance  now  in  men's 
minds,  one  of  which  leads  plainly  to  human 
welfare  and  the  other  to  an   ever  more  de- 
structive struggle  for  life.     The  first  group 
looks  to   a    sinking    of   private    interests    in 
public    service    and    to    sinking    of    national 
sovereignty  in  some  form  of  world-unity,   a 
League  of  Nations,  the  United  States  of  the 
World,    the  one  central   idea  of  world-unity. 
With  it  go  naturally  ideas  of  universal  (not 
partial)    free    trade,    of   a    world    control    of 
shipping,   of  a  world  control   of  natural   re- 
sources and  the  like.     With  it,  too,  go  ideas 
of  universal  education,  of  that  universal  par- 
ticipation in  the  ideas  of  government  which 
is   called   "  democracy,"  and  of  a  universal 
sharing  of  the  burthen   of  labour.      On  the 
other   hand   is    the    second   group   of   ideas, 
ideas    of    national    jealousy,    of    suspicious 
sovereignty,    of    the    cut-throat    competition 
of    peoples    and    races,   of    loyalty    to    little 
monarchies     and     traditions,    tyranny     over 
"  inferior  "     peoples,     discipline     for     **  la- 
bour," and  disloyalty  to  mankind.     Many  of 
us  British  seem  to  be  tremendously  obsessed 
by    a    narrow    conception    of    our    so-called 
"  Empire  "    and   by    the   idea   of   making  it 
into  a  close  system,  knit  by  high  tariffs  and 
financial   and   transit  manipulation,    against 
the  outer  world.     That  is  the  path  of  death. 
If  we  broaden  our  views  from  ''  Empire  "  to 
*'  League,"  then   in    1930  we   may   be,    with 
our  American  kindred,  with  the  Latins  and 
the   Russians,   leading  mankind   into  a  new 
age.     The  world  may  be  already  largely  dis- 
armed ;    it   may    have    recovered    altogether 
from  the  vast  wastes  and  exertions  of  these 
war  years ;  it  may  be  such  a  scene  of  hope- 
ful   activity  and    human    happiness    as    only^ 
Utopians  have  dreamt  of  hitherto.    But  if  we 
cling    to    the  old    mean    Imperialist    dream,. 
then  the  "  British  Empire  "  in  1930,  heavily- 
armed,    heavily    ruled,    monstrously    taxed^ 
and   with   exasperating   tariffs   and  madden- 
ing   obstacles    stuck    in    the    path    of    every 
other  State's  prosperity,  will  be  drifting  to- 
wards  the   role   that   German    militarist   im- 
perialism    plays     to-day,    as    an     intolerable 
nuisance  to   mankind.      Internationalism    or 
Imperialism  ;   these  are  the  alternatives.      I, 
mVself,  am  far  too  deeply  involved  in  these 
disputes  to  be  able  to  guess  which   side  is- 
winning-.     But  it  is  plain  which  side  I  want 
to  win. 
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i\lr.   L.   Simons,  who  has  written  several  be   given   a  chance  for   anything   like  per- 

£«?nsible  articles  on   the   problems  of   neu-  manent  settlement  at  the  conclusion  of  this 

trals    in    the    war,    contributes  one   to    The  war,   it  will  have  to  adopt  the  basic  prin- 

Atl antic   Monthly  on    "Neutrals  and    Per-  ciple    of    "No   annexations,    no   economic 

manent    Peace."      He  entirely  agrees  with  leagues  of  one  group   against   the  other." 

President   Wilson  that  if   the  world  is   to  The  watchword  of  the  future,  he  says,  will 
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have  to  be  international  co-operation,  cer- 
tainly not  international  economic  strife,  as- 
sisted by  protection  and  elimination. 

The  fact  that  the  present  war  origrinated 
in  a  kind  of  dynasjtic  or  racial  quarrel  be- 
tween Austria  and  Serbia  should  not  for  a 
moment  blind  us  to  the  facts  of  interna- 
tional history  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
During"  this  period  Europe  and  the  world 
at  larg"e  have  constantly  been  waging"  war, 
or  living  on  the  brink  of  it.  But  if  Britain 
and  France,  Britain  and  Germany,  Britain 
and  Russia,  France  and  Spain,  France  and 
Italy.  Italy  and  Turkey,  Germany  and 
France,  Japan  and  Russia,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  United  States  and  Japan,  threat- 
ened to  come  to  blows,  or  actually  went  to 
^var,  it  was  not  on  account  of  political  ques- 
tions near  at  home,  but  rather  because  of 
questions  arising"  out  of  the  general  policy 
of  expansion  in  America,  Africa,  West  and 
East  Asia. 

Even  \vhen  the  more  strictly  national 
qtuestions  came  *  to  the  front,  as  in  the 
Balkans,  economic  exigencies  and  the  pres- 
sure for  outlets  to  the  open  sea  for  Austria, 
Serbia  and  Russia,  and  for  Germany  free 
play  in  Asia  'Minor,  were  always  behind 
the  so-called  racial  and  national  differ- 
ences. 

In  reading:  the  history  of  these  last 
twenty-five  years,  one  finds  one's  self  con- 
fronted by  such  an  intricate  network  of  dip- 
lomatic intrig"ues  to  g-et  the  better  of  the 
other  parties,  to  make  the  most  of  another 
nation's  dif!iculties,  to  form  combinations 
and  counter-combinations,  that  one  is  bound 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  peace  now 
made  on  a  purely  European  basis  would 
give  no  security  whatever  agfainst  future 
troubles  and  outbreaks.  So  long:  as  there 
remains  any  chance  of  a  race  for  concessions 
and  monopolies,  for  the  favouring  of  national 
comrnerce  and  industry,  of  for  ''friendly 
treaties,"  which  practically  mean  annexa-** 
tion,  no  real  peace  is  possible.  If  "  char- 
tered companies  "  can  cause  raids  and  wars  ; 
if  the  murder  of  a  few  missionaries,  sent 
out  to  open  the  way  for  trade,  is  looked 
upon  as  g-iving"  sufficient  rig"ht  to  clayn 
"  compensations  "  ;  if  the  demand  for  con- 
cessions for  railways,  like  the  Bagdad  line, 
can  be  turned  into  causes  for  political 
"measures"  and  international  governmental 
wranig"les,  we  need  not  hope  for  lasting 
peace,  even  if  all  the  nationalities  in  and 
outside  Europe  were  to  be  given  their  own 
again. 

It  is  clear,  he  says,  that  a  peace  based 
on  outdoing  one's  competitor  will  have  as 
little  sound  foundation  as  a  house  built  on 
shifting  sands. 

If,  therefore,  the  world  is  to  be  set  really 
at  rest,  and  not  again  banded  over  to  un- 
ending conflict,  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  world  will  have 
to  be  revolutionised.  We  shall  have  to  elim- 
inate the  smallest  possible  chance  of  strug- 


gles for  *'  places  in  the  sun."  In  other 
words,  every  one  will  have  to  be  welcome 
everywhere.  The  doors  will  have  to  be 
thrown  open,  all  the  world  9ver.  The 
world's  exploitation  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial assets  and  possibilities  will  have  to 
be  made  a  universal  instead  of  a  national 
affair. 

He  considers  that  narrow  schemes  for 
commercial  alliances  put  forward  by  both 
the  Central  Powers  and  the  Entente  must 
be  abandoned,  and  that,  startling  as  it  may 
ap]>ear,  the  only  way  out  is  to  go  in  for 
universal  free  trade.  He  considers  that 
there  is  hope  for  the  internationalisation 
of  the  world's  commerce  and  industry. 
Things  will  be  very  different,  he  says,  after 
the  war  is  over.  Everywhere  machinery 
and  methods  have  been  improved ;  former 
clients  will  have  become  independent  of 
each  other,  and  better  able  to  compete. 
Prices  and  values  will,  in  consequence,  run 
each  other  closer  than  ever  before.  A  frac- 
tional change  in  price  will  mean  big  orders 
won  or  lost.  Such  a  state  of  close  competi^ 
tion  will  compel  the  cutting  down  of  mar- 
gins of  cost  of  production  to  the  lowest 
possible  level.  Differences  in  the  cost  of 
living  will  tell  their  tale  more  effectively 
than  ever. 

The  first  result  will  therefore  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tremendous  case  for  free  im- 
portation of  foodstuffs.  The  next  will  be 
another  strong:  case  for  free  importation  of 
materials.  Free  importation  of  goods  in  the 
rought  will  follow.  Last  of  all  will  come  the 
free  importation  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  only  remaining:  thing:s  on  which  cus- 
toms duties  can  be  levied  will  be  luxuries 
of  all  sorts.  The  fact  that  the  marg"ins  in 
price  will  be  very  small,  will  g"ive  national 
industries  an  easy  lead  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, so  long  as  the  freight  charg"es  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  do  not 
exceed  the  freight  charg"es  from  any  foreign 
state.  From  a  purely  economic  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  chances  for  international 
free  trade  are  not  so  bad  as  they  may  super- 
ficially appear.. 

He  is  quite  convinced  that  unless  the 
open  door  policy  is  adopted  there  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  a  world  peace. 

If  mankind  comes  to  its  senses  after  th*' 
war,  we  shall  find  a  multitude  of  arg-uments 
in  favour  of  universal  free  trade.  It  is  not 
to  be  assumed  yet,  however,  that  it  will 
come  to  its  senses,  or  that  it  will  profit  by  . 
the  lessons  of  history,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  generally  speaking,  men  know  very 
little  of  history;  and  what  they  know  i> 
mostly  incorrect. 

He  cites  Holland  as  an  object-lesson  of 
the  value  of  free  trade.  ''  Why,"  he  asks. 
"  should  the  Dutch  remain  alone  in  their 
adherence  to  a   svstem   which   has  d?ine  so 
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much  for  them,  under  the  worst  condi- 
tions?" There  are  two  elements  which  will 
certainly  work  for  international  co-opera- 
tion when  the  war  is  over.  The  first  is  as 
follows  : — 

Whatever   may    be    said  ©f    the    animosity 
nd  hatred  fanned  to  such  terrible  heat  by 
mrnalists    and    politicians,    who    have    not 
i»een    in    the    war,    in    the    armies    no    such 
mutual  hatred   exists,    and   we   may    rely  on 
The  return  of^  the  troops  to  knock   this  non- 
sense out  of  the  stay-at-homes.    Besides,  no 
hatred  or   distrust  born   of  former  wars   has 
nrcvented    Britain    and    France,    Russia    and 
'apan,    Bulgaria    and   Turkey  from    fighting- 
ide   by    side,    the    moment  it   became    clear 
here  their  interests  lay.     If  only  the  basis 
f^  the  peace  to  fee  concluded  be  such  as  to 
liminate  causes  of  friction,  there  is  no  rea- 
on    why    the    natural    run    of  economic    co- 
'peration   cannot  be   secured. 

The  second  thing  which  will  bring  about 
international  co-operation  is,  he  considers. 
the  tremendous  burden  of  taxation  which 
the  nations  in  Europe  will  have  to  bear. 
He  savs  :  — 


To  prevent  state  bankruptcy,  either  the 
debts  or  the  military  preparation  will  have 
to  be  curtailed  ;  and  if  we  count  on  a  return 
of  common  sense  after  peace  is  concluded, 
we  need  not  ask  which  of  the  two  will  have 
to  suffer.  After  this  terrible  waste,  every 
nerve  must  needs  be  strained  to  restore  the 
shattered  economic  fabric.  So,  apart  from 
PH3/cholog-ical  and  sentimental  factors  at 
work,  the  policy  of  every  statesman  in 
Europe  will  have  to  be  directed  toward  a 
diminution  of  armaments,  and  as  this  can 
l)e  made  possible  only  by  mutual  consent, 
co-operation  must  be  the  "watchword  of  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  Simons  is  quite  convinced  that  the 
little  nations  would'  be  in  grave  danger  un- 
less tariffs  were  abolished.  He  advocates 
a  federation  of  Europe,  and  says  that  prac- 
tical experience  teaches  us  that  federation 
may  include  states  very  wide  apart  or  very 
near  each  other,  and  that  it  may  knit  them 
very  close  together  or  leave  thern  practically 
independent,  but  that  whatever  form  it 
takes  it  is  always  effective  in  abolishing 
war  as  a  rn^ans  of  .solving  differences  be- 
tween the  federated  states. 


WHEN  THE  SERBS  FLED  THROUGH  ALBANIA. 


"  A  brigand  in  the  l^est  and  worst  senses 
')f  the  word  " — this  is  how  the  Bishop  of 
Durazzo    describes    Essad    Toptan    Pasha, 

le  man  who,  even  although  he  has  been 
obliged  to  flee  the  country,  is  still  the 
dominating  influence  in  Albania.  In  an 
article  by  O.  'de  L.  in  The  Contemporary 
Review,    some    interesting    information    is 

iven    about    Essad     and     about    Albania 
neraily. 

The  writer  met  the  retreating  Serbians 
when  they  entered  Albania,  a  starving  mob, 
in  19 1 5,  and  he  tells  of  the  terrible  journey 
through  the  trackless  mountains  ,on  which 
the  snow  lay  thick.     Of  Albania  he  says  : — 

The  claims  of  Albania  to  sympathy  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  any  of  these  small 
nations.  She    has    suffered    the    ravages 

of   a   war   in   which    she    has    no    interest   or 

oncern  ;  she  has  been  compelled  to  see  her 

oil,  whose  integrity  Europe  had  but  a  year 
-ince    solemnly    decreed,     become    the    bat- 

ie-field  of  foreign  armies;  and  in  addi- 
tion, she  can  claim  as  against  the  Western 

Powers— a  claim  which  she  shares  with 
'Belgium,  Serbia  and  Roumania— that  she 
supported  their  cause,  and  was  disappointed 
of  their  aid.  But  Albania  lacks  resources, 
which  even  unhappy  Belgium  and  Serbia 
can  command.  She  is  the  weakest  of  all 
the  small  States,  and  the  most  backward. 
She  has  no  recognised  Government,  either 
on  the  spot  or  in  exile,  no  machinery  of 
])ropaganda  to  put  her  case  and  voice  her 
.i.'^rievances.      She   has   not   the  ear  either   of 

he     W'estern      Powers    or    of    the     neutral 


nations ;  while  Austria,  in  answer  to  her 
mute  appeal,  merely  replied :  "I  will  be  a 
mother  to  you,"  and  overran  the  country. 
English  sympathy  with  this  wild  and  gene- 
rous fighting  race  is  traditional  since  the 
days  when  Byron  sang  the  virtues  of  the 
Suliote.  Englishmen  have  penetrated  val- 
leys and  strongholds  of  the  Albanian  high- 
lands, where  no  other  traveller  has  been, 
and  have  enjoyed  the  Homeric  hospitality 
which  the  Albanian  offers  to  the  honoured 
guest. 

The  \yriter  deplores  the  Allied  policy  in 
the  Balkans,  and  the  lack  of  foresight 
which  left  the  Serbians  to  meet  the  vic- 
torious Austrians  and  Bulgarians  entirely 
unsupported.  On  September  28,  1915,  Sir 
F.dward  Grey  delivered  in  the  House  of 
("ommons  what  was  popularly  described  as 
'•  a  stern  warning  to  Bulgaria,"  and  as- 
sured Tsar  Ferdinand  that  we  should  *'  give 
our  friends  in"  the  Balkans  all  the  sup- 
jX)rt  in  our  power,  in  a  manner  that  will 
Ije  most  welcome  to  them,  and  in  concert 
with  our  Allies,  without  reserve  and  without 
modification." 

At  the  same  moment,  in  Nish,  the  French 
and  English  Military  Attaches  were  inform- 
ing the  Serbian  General  Staff  that  it  must  be 
months  before  any  effective  help  could 
come  from  England  and  France.  It  was 
obvious  that  before  the  overwhelming  pres- 
sure, which  was  developing  simultaneously 
from  the  north  and  from  the  east,  the  Ser- 
bian Ai-mv  (not  much  larger  than  the  Bri- 
tish   Army    at   the    outbreak    of    war)    could 
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put  up  no  permanent  resistance.  The 
French  General  Staff  pressed  upon  the  Ser- 
bians the  vital  importance  of  securing-,  at 
whatever  cost  of  men  and  material,  the  line 
of  retreat  to  the  south,  where  it  was  hoped 
in  time  to  collect  an  Anglo-French  force 
to  support  them.  At  Salonikai  if  the  pursuit 
were  carried  so  far,  they  would  at  least  be 
covered  by  the  gnns  of  the  Allied  fleets  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising- if  at  this  agonising  moment  the 
Serbians  were  dubious  as  to  English  aid 
ever  being-  forthcoming-  at  all ;  and  the  re- 
port of  the  English  Foreig-n  Minister's 
speech,  arriving-  at  this  juncture,  undoubt- 
edlv  had  a  peculiarly  cruel  effect. 

But  already  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  to 
Salonika,  as  the  Bulgarians,  attacking 
further  south  than  had  been  expected,  soon 
cut  the  railway  line  and  blocked  the  only 
way  of  retreat.  Hemmed  in  north  and 
east,  with  the  door  rapidly  closing  on  the 
vsouth,  the  harassed  Serbians  elected  to  re- 
tire to  the  west.  They  preferred  to  risk 
getting  through  the  barrier  of  the  high  Al- 
banian Alps  rather  than  remain  behind  and 
surrender  to  the  enemy. 

The  weary  columns  of  the  Serbian  Army, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy  artillery,  and 
hampered  by  long  trains  of  wagffons  in 
which  influential  officers  and  politicians 
were  allowed  to  bring-  their  families  and 
even  their  furniture,  wound  their  way 
slowly  into  the  mountains.  When  the  foot- 
hills were  passed,  all  the  waggons  had  to 
be  left  behind,  and — the  crowning  misfor- 
tune— the  gruns.  The  mountains  of  Hig-h 
Albania  constitute  a  barrier  at  least  as  for- 
midable as  the  Alps  in  the  time  of  Hannibal ; 
and  Hannibal  was  not  called  upon  to  pass 
the  Alps  with  unarmed  and  exhausted  troops. 
There  are  no  roads  in  Higrh  Albania :  the 
only  passes  are  precipitous  tracks,  where 
none  but  mountain  ponies  have  ever  been : 
and  in  November,  when  the  snow  lies  thick, 
the  tracks  are  not  visible.  There  are  no 
means  of  provisioning-,  and  the  Serbians  had 
accumulated  no  magazines.  Probably  no 
other  European  Army  would  have  attempted 
the  passage.  When  the  Serbian  Army  is>ued 
on  the  other  side,  the  troops  had  had  no 
issue  of  rations  of  any  kind  for  six  days. 
Many  of  the  men  had  sold  their  rifles  to  the 
Albanian  highlanders  for  bread.  Numbers 
collapsed  by  the  way,  and  where  they  col- 
lapsed they  died.  The  Austrian  and  Bulgar 
prisoners,  who  were  driven  like  cattle  in 
front  of  the  retreating  _  army,  fared  worst. 
It  is  estimated  that  their  numbers  were  re- 
duced on  the  passage  through  the  moun- 
tains by  so  much  as  50  per  cent. 

That  awful  retreat  will  no  doubt  some 
day  be  described,  but  the  loss  amongst  the 
prisoners  gives  some  idea  of  the  fearful 
hardships  which  were  encoi^ntered.  What 
was  left  of  the  Serb  army  poured  into  Scu- 
tari and  speedily  ate  up  everything  in  the 
town.  Before  long,  however,  the  Austrian 
troops    defeated    the    Montenegrians,    and 


poured  down  into  Northern  Albania.  The 
Serbs  had  again  to  take  the  road,  and  dead 
horses  and  soldiers  marked  their  passage. 
Finally  they  reached  Durazzo,  a  small, 
constricted  town,  where  the  troops  were 
packed  within  very  narrow  limits. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  any  sani- 
tation, and  the  streets  and  courtyards  of 
the  billets  were  filled  in  a  very  short  time 
with  an  accumulation  of  filth.  The  Italians, 
who  were  also  here  at  this  time,  were  mostly 
outside  the  town.  The  municipal  authorities 
showed  considerable  enterprise,  and  organ- 
ised a  corps  of  sweepers  ;  but  the  Serbians 
did  not  change  their  methods ;  the  small 
stock  of  chlorate  of  lime  in  the  town  was 
soon  exhausted ;  and  the  accumulation  was 
more  than  the  sweepers  could  cope  with. 
The  inevitable  consequence  followed ;  the 
water  was  polluted,  and  before  the  Serbians 
left  the  town  the  cholera  had  begun  ;  they 
themselves  carried  it  with  them  on  the  road 
to  Valona. 

Austrian  aeroplanes  raided  the  town 
daily,  and  as  there  were  no  anti-aircraft 
guns,  they  flew  low  and  did  much  damage. 

W'e  are  accustomed  to  express  indignation 
when  German  raids  on  our  coast-towns  de- 
stroy wom.en  and  children  ;  but  at  least  the 
victims  belong  to  a  belligerent  nation,  and 
the  raiders  appear  to  have  some  case  in  in- 
ternational law.  The  Albanian  women  and 
children,  who  fell  victims  to  the  Austrian 
aeroplanes  in  Durazzo,  belonged  to  a  neu- 
tral nation. 

There  is,  he  says,  no  real  comparison 
between  the  violation  of  Belgium  by  the 
Germans  and  the  violation  of  Albania  by 
the  Serbs. 

Serbia  entered  Albanian  territory  for  very 
good  reasons,  reasons  bearing  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  those  which  took  us 
on  to  Greek  soil.  Greater  foresight  on  our 
part  would  perhaps  have  obviated  the  neces- 
sity for  either  "  violation."  .A  more  interest- 
ing point  to  anyone  who  has  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  historic  relations  of 
the  two  peoples  is  how  it  came  about  that 
the  Serbian  Army  ever  came  out  of  the 
Albanian  fastnesses  alive.  For  centuries  the 
two  races  have  robbed  and  butchered  one 
another,  wherever  they  have  been  in  con- 
tact; three  years  before,  in  the  Balkan  War, 
Serbian  troops  had  marched  across  Albania, 
burning  and  slaying ;  at  the  Peace  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  in  erecting  an  independent 
Albanian  State,  had  acquiesced  in  the  sur- 
render to  the  two  Slav  Kingdoms  of  four 
towns,  Ipek,  Djakova,  Prizrend  and  Dibra, 
which  constitute  the  sole  markets  for  the  * 
produce  of  the  Albanian  mountaineers,  and 
of  which  three  are  mainly,  and  one  wholly, 
Albanian  in  population ;  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  Montenegro  hnd  occu- 
pied Scutari  and  the  whole  of  the  strip  of 
Albania  north  of  the  Drin  ;  while  all  Europe 
knew  that  Sorb  a's  aspirations,  too,  extended 
as  far  as  the  Adriatic.  And  now  the  wheel 
had  gone  full  turn  ;  the  hated  Shkv;ir  was  in 
headlong  flight  from  his  native  land,   with 
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out  K^uiis,  \vii]ioi|t  ammunition,  without 
food  ;  and  his  way  lay  throug-h  the  trackless 
.■and  unmapped  region  of  their  own  moun- 
tains. They  held  him  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hand :  and,  if  to  all  mankind  revenge  is 
sweet,  to  the  Albanian  it  is  the  main  object 
of  avistence.  From  the  heights  he  could 
'have  picked  them  off,  man  "by  man,  pony  by 
pony,  as  the  columns  wound  their  way, 
•single  file,  across  the  snow;  and  not  one  in 
the  long  chain  of  victims  would  have  seen 
a  glimpse  of  his  slayer.  No  one  who  has 
not  been  in  High  Albania  knows  the  per- 
fection to  which  rifle-shooting,  when  prac- 
tised as  a  primal  function  of  nature,  can  be 
l)rought. 

The  writer  gives  an  illustration  of  the 
-extraordinary  markmanship  of  the  Al- 
banians, which,  however,  he  hardly  expects 
his  readers  to  l)elieve.      He  asks  by  what 

tirade  it  was  that  the  hands  of  the  High- 
landers were  held  in  those  days  of  Novem- 

'r,  1 9 15.  In  the  north  he  considers  that 
it  was  due  to  the  Archbishop  of  Scutari, 
bvho  held  back  the  Catliolic  tribes  of  his 
liocese.  Further  south,  the  Abbot  of  the 
jMirdites  kept  back  the  members  of  his 
l^ock,  but  neither  prelate  could  influence 
fthe   Moslems.      The   onlv  man    who  could 

?ach  them  was  Essad  Pasha,  and  every- 
|one  waited  breathlessly  to  .see  w^hat  he 
iwould  do.  His  friendsiiip  was  well  worth 
[buying,    and   he   would  have  had   no   diffi- 

ilty  in  making  peace  with  Austria. 

He  might  have  continued  to  protest  friend- 
[ship  for  the  Allies,  and  at  the  same  time 
jecretly  have  made  his  peace  with  the 
l^eneral  of  the  advancing  Austrian  army. 
'He  might  have  issued  stringent  orders  to 
his  gendarmes  to  protect  and  assist  the  re- 
treating Serbians,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  caused  to  be  whispered  a  word  in  the 
bazaars  at  Elbassan  and  Berat,  which  would 
not  have  allowed  a  man  of  them  to  escape 
alive.  For  either  policy  he  could  have  found 
precedents  in  his  own  past  career ;  and  it 
was  certainly  not  love  of  Serbians  which  was 
likely  to  deter  him.  But  he  did  neither  of 
these  things.  Except  in  the  South,  where 
his  writ  does  not  run,  the  Serbians  passed 
the  mountains  unmolested.  And  in  the  hour 
of  our  discomfiture,  when  Serb  and  Italian, 
French  and  English,  were  all  preparing  for 
the  retreat  from  Durazzo,  the  Pasha  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Alliance,  and  left  the 
town  with  us  when  we  left. 

Despile  the  fact  that  it  was  known  that 
the  Austrians  were  coming  from  the  north 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Bulgarians  was 
momentarily  expected  in  the  south,  Essad's 


word  was  siill  law  with  the  mountaineers 
of  Central  Albania,  and  though  he  left 
Durazzo  when  it  was  evacuated,  his  word 
still  carried  weight  in  Albania.  "  Can  a 
personality  of  this  kind,"  says  O.  de  L., 
**  be  ignored  when  the  final  settlement  of 
the  Albanian  problem  is  struck?  Apart 
from  all  considerations  of  gratitude  or 
loyalty  to  a  faithful  and  unfortunate  Ally, 
a  fundamental  political  blunder  will  be 
made  by  the  Western  Powers  if  the  claims 
of  Essad  are  left  out  of  account.  Rich  or 
poor,  in  power  or  in  exile,  so  long  as  the 
Toptan  chieftain  lives  he  is  bound  to  be  a 
factor  of  the  first  importance  in  the  politics 
of  his  land.  The  writer  thus  describes 
Essad  : — 

After  the  exeunt  omnes  from  Durazzo.  the 
Pasha  was  to  be  seen,  from  time  to  time,  in 
Rome,  Paris,  and  London;  a  shortish, 
stoutish  figure,  in  London-made  clothes,  in- 
distinguishable from  the  crowds  that  fre- 
quent the  big  hotels  of  European  -capitals, 
except  for  a  certain  air  which  only  those 
wear  who  in  any  country  have  been  born 
to  command  and  are  accustomed  to  take 
decisions.  In  dealing  with  strangers  he  has 
the  voice  and  manner  of  the  modern  Turkish 
official — polite,  reassuring,  and  wholly  non- 
committal. Men  who  have  raised  themselves 
as  Essad  raised  himself  sometimes  develop 
a  faculty  for  pungent  or  illuminating  re- 
marks ;  but  no  one  ever  quoted  sayings  of 
Essad ;  they  are  too  busy  watching  to  see 
w^hat  he  will  do.  He  has  few  or  no  intimates 
except,  it  is  believed,  his  wife.  As  a 
diplomat  he  can  rival  Nicholas  of  Monte- 
negro, with  whom  he  has  done  at  least  one 
notable  deal  in  his  time.  As  a  ruler  he 
takes  far  higher  rank.  If  he  had  had  time, 
he  might  have  established  his  power  on  a 
scale  at  least  as  far-reaching  as  Ali  of 
Janina.  He  may  do  so  yet.  In  the  hectic 
days  when  Wied  reigned  and  he  ruled  in 
Durazzo,  he  was  busy  extending  his  power 
to  the  south  ;  but  the  Wied  regime  collapsed 
before  he  could  attain  his  objects.  Doubt- 
less, his  record  will  not  bear  scrutiny  in 
the  light  of  the  strictest  pre-war  standards. 
But  he  is  a  ruler  such  as  the  Albanians  un- 
derstand and  admire,  whose  faults  are  the 
Albanian  ^  faults,  and  his  virtues  the  Al- 
banian virtues ;  and  he  has  both  on  the 
grand  scale. 

O.  de  L.  confirms  the  brief  announce- 
ment which  appeared  some  time  ago  that 
the  General  in  command  of  the  Italian  army 
of  occupation  in  Valona  proclaimed  an 
Italian  protectorate  over  all  Albania  early 
in  June  of  this  year. 
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HOME   RULE   FOR   IRELAND. 


Mr.  John  Robert  O'Connell  contributes 
a  sane  article  on  the  Irish  question  to  The 
Fortnightly.  He  touches  but  briefly  on 
tlie  need  for  Irish  self-government,  which 
he  insists  is  now  everywhere  recognised. 
"'  The  desire  of  the  Irish  people  for  the 
right  of  self-government  is  stronger  and 
better  defined  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore," but  there  is  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Home  Rule  Act  as  it  finally  be- 
came law,  and  grievous  disappointment  with 
the  tortuous  policy  of  the  Government  in 
applying  it.  After  briefly  touching  on  the 
necessity  for  Home  Rule  he  says  : — 

It  does  not  seem  necessary,  therefore,  to 
urgre  that  some  measure  of  self-government 
must  be  granted  to  this  small  nationality 
without  any  further  delay,  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  England  and  of  the  Empire, 
but  also  to  consolidate  and  retain  the  good- 
will of  the  self-governing  Dominions  and  of 
our  allies  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
fessions of  sympathy  with  and  protection  of 
small  nationalities,  the  oft-repeated  decla- 
ration of  the  right  of  peoples,  large  and 
small,  to  work  out  their  own  destinies,  would 
ring  remarkably  hollow  if  the  end  of  the 
war  were  to  find  a  disillusionised  and  dis- 
contented Ireland  denied  that  measure  of 
responsible  self-government  which  the  poli- 
tical genius  of  Irishmen  has  so  largely 
helped  to  work  successfully  in  all  the  Do- 
minions of  the  Empire.  The  frank  admis- 
sion of  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  ex- 
isting System  of  government  in  Ireland 
made  by  Mr.  Asquith  after  his  visit  to  Ire- 
land following  on  the  rebellion  of  Easter 
week,  and  the  constantly  recurring  evidences 
during  the  last  twelve  months  of  that  break- 
dowuf  prove  that  the  reconstitution  of  the 
government  of  Ireland  is  a  matter  of  great 
urgency,  and  it  is  felt  by  all  parties  in 
Ireland,  outside  North-east  Ulster,  as  well 
as  by  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  that 
no  long  delay  must  take  place  in  confidir.' 
the  working  out  of  a  solution  to  a  conven- 
tion representative  of  all  Irishmen. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  Unionists 
are  still  irreconcilably  opposed  to  any  form 
of  Irish  self-government,  but  he  says  this 
is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case. 

Outside  a  corner  in  North-east  Ulster, 
there  is  almost  a  unanimity  of  feeling  in 
favour  of  an  mimediate  and  a  generous 
measure  of  self-government.  •  Not  only  is 
Nationalist  opinion— and  this  represents  all 
shades  of  nationfil  politics—stronger  than 
it  has  ever  been  before  in  its  demand,  but 
Unionists  and  Conservatives  and  non-poli- 
ticians of  various  kinds  have  gradually  come 
to  realise  that  the  only  hope  for  the  future 
of  Ireland   and    for  the   development  of  her 


trade  and  commerce  depends  upon  the  early 
settlement  of  a  problem  which  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  increase  in  taxation,  the 
dislocation  of  trade,  the  apprehension  that 
the  anticipated  industrial  conflict  in  Eng- 
land may  spread  to  Ireland,  the  long-con- 
tinued neglect  of  social  legislation  in  Ire- 
land, make  every  day  more  urgent.  The 
heart  and  soul  of  Ireland  are  weary  of  con- 
flict, she  is  profoundly  anxious  for  peace, 
she  wishes  to  begin  a  new  era  of  recon- 
struction, of  the  building  up  of  the  national 
life  on  a  foundation  suited  to  her  tempera- 
ment and  her  economic  condition.  But  Ire- 
land, if  she  wants  peace,  wants  peace  with 
honour.  She  wants  a  peace  based  on  a 
constitution  which  shall  be  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  enable  her  to  develop  her  own  national 
life  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  of  her 
people.  It  is  important  to  realise  that  this 
is  an  ideal  to  which  the  Unionists  of  the 
three  southern  provinces  are  hardly  less  de- 
voted than  the  Sinn  Fein  party. 

Unionists  want  reasonable  safeguards 
and  providing  the  measure  of  Home  Rule 
is  sufficiently  generous  in  its  financial  pro- 
visions, they  will  not  only  be  prepared 
to  assent  to  it,  but  will  throw  in  the  weight 
of  their  administrative  experience,  their 
education  and  their  political  and  social 
influence  to  make  it  a  success.  What,  he 
says,  does  Ireland  need  ?  and  answers  his 
question  as  follows  : — 

I  suggest  that  what  Ireland  wants  is  a 
form  of  responsible  self-government  of  the 
Dominion  type.  Various  proposals  have  from 
time  to  time  been  put  forward,  O'ConnelPs 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  Butt's  Home  Rule, 
and  in  later  days  Devolution,  sometimes  on 
broader  and  sometimes  on  narrower  lines. 
To-day  for  Unionists,  Nationalists,  and 
moderate  and  thinking  men  of  all  parties 
self-government  on  Dominion  lines  may 
most  emphatically  be  declared  to  ''  hold  the 
field."  Ireland  cannot  reasonably  be  expecteiJ 
to  accept  a  constitution  less'  ample  than 
that  which  the  self-governing  Dominions 
possess.  This  involves  an  Executive  Gov- 
ernment appointed  by  a  Governor  repre- 
senting the  Crown,  responsible  to  the  Par- 
liament which  elects  them,  and  it  also  in- 
volves as  an  essential  part  of  the  settlement 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  fiscal  system 
of  Ireland,  including  control  of  the  customs 
and  excise,  and  of  the  imposition,  collection 
and  administration  under  the  authority  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  of  the  taxation 
of  the  countrv. 

Although  at  the  time  it  was  passed 
Nationalist  leaders  regarded  the  Home 
Rule  Act  as  the  greatest  concession  that 
could  be  obtained  in  practical  politics  to- 
wards   self-government,    it    was   admittedly 
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jut  an  instalment.  In  those  days  Ireland 
was  willing  to  accept  that,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  country  has  now  changed.  Ireland 
has  had  time  to  examine  the  Act,  and  both 
Unionists  and  Sinn  Feiners  have  found 
it  wanting. 

Moreover,  the  soberising-  influence  of  the 
rebellion  and  its  results  have  taugrht  Irish- 
men that  their  aim  should  be  not  to  snatch 
at  a  temporary  makeshift  which  would  form 
''  a  jumpLngr-off  ground  "  for  future  agita- 
tion for  further  demands,  but  a  permanent 
settlement  which  would  give  peace  to  their 
country  and  form  a  solid  basis  for  a  united 
and  whole-hearted  regenerative  movement 
in  Ireland.  Finally,  a  clearer  conception 
what  is  essential  for  the  future  of  Ireland 
has  convinced  every  thinking-  man  in  Ire- 
land that  the  existing  Home  Rule  Act  does 
not  in  itself  afford  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  Government  of  Ireland  Att,  igr4,  can 
onlv  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  so  far  as 
It  is  "  on  the  Statute  B9ok,"  and  for  this 
reason  a  useful  foundation  upon  which  a 
more  satisfactory  scheme  may  be  built  up 
by  large  amendments  on  the  existing"  Act. 

Mr.  O'Connell  then  puts  forward  a 
scheme  which  he  thinks  will  meet  the  case. 
It  is  based  on  the  Home  Rule  Act,  but 
differs  from  it  in  some  important  matters. 
The  Senate  should  consist  of  120  members 
instead  of  40,  in  his  opinion.  Great  Bri- 
tain should  have  no  power  to  legislate  for, 
or  to  raise  taxes  in,  Ireland;  there  should 
be  no  Irish  members  at  Westminster. 
Powers  granted  fo  the  Irish  Parliament 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  simila^  to 
iiose  conferred  on  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

There  are  'other  provisions  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  insert  so  as  to  meet  the 
possibly  groundless,  but  none  the  •less 
strongly  felt,  apprehensions  of  Ulster.  As 
already  stated,  there  are  almost  no  safe- 
guards which  Ulster  could  demand  as  a  con- 
dition for  joining  in  the  Constitution  of  a 
United  Ireland  which  would  not  be  con- 
ceded, just  as  there  is  nothing  which  Ulster 
could  offer  which  the  rest  of  Ireland  would 
accept  to  leave  Ulster  out.  These  safe- 
guards are  of  several  kinds,  partly  legisla- 
tive and  partly  administrative. 

It  is  to  safeguard  Ulster  that  he  sug- 
gests the  increasing  of  the  number  of 
Senators,  50  of  whom  he  would  give  to 
Ulster,  30  to  Leinster,  25  to  Munster,  and 
15  to  Connaught.  He  would  give  the 
Senate  ix)wer  to  postpone  the  operation  of 
any  bill  for  twelve  months,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  any  measure  for  another  year.  He 
advocates,  too,  that  Ulster  should  have  the 
further    protection    of    a    right    of    appeal 


against  any  bill,  to  the  King-in-Council. 
In  addition,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any 
taxation  which  would  bear  more  heavily 
on  the  industries  of  Ulster  than  on  the  rest 
of  Ireland,  a  clause  in  the  constitution 
should  definitely  state  that  this  must  not 
be  imposed:  Also,  Ulster  should  have  a 
right  of  appeal  against  any  tax  to  a  board 
of,  .say,  five  impartial  commissioners,  who 
ought  to  be  authorities  on  finance  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  problems  and  methods  of 
taxation.  Concerning  the  fear  that  Ulster 
would  not  share  the  spoils  he  says  :  — 

Another  ground  of  opposition  of  Ulster  is 
that  she  would  be  excluded  from  her  legiti- 
mate proportion  of  patronage  and  prefer- 
ment. It  is  suggested  that  there  should  be 
established  a  system  by  which  all  appoint 
ments  in  the  Civil  Service,  both  in  its  higher 
and  lower  branches,  should  be  regulated  by 
a  Board  of  Patronage  so  constituted  as  to 
secure  so  far  as  possible  impartiality ;  that 
promotion  should  be  regulated  by  seniority 
and  proved  efficiency:  that  admission  to  the 
Civil  Service  in  all  its  branches  should  be 
open  to  all  Irishmen  by  competitive  exami- 
nation ;  and  that  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Ser- 
vice, the  administrative  services  under  the 
County,  Urban,  and  Rural  District  Councils, 
Corporations,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  all 
other  similar  public  bodies  should  be  formed 
into  an  Irish  Civil  Service,  admissions  to 
which  should  be  by  competitive  examina- 
tion and  promotion  m  which  should  be  re- 
gulated on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the 
Civil  Service.  This  would  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  Ulster  and  would  give  her  sons  a 
wider  field  of  service  and  promotion  than  if 
Ulster  and  not  Ireland  were  their  oyster 
which  they  with  their  energy,  enterprise, 
and  ability  might  prise  open. 

He  has  no  fear  that  Ireland,  if  she  once 
had  Home  Rule,  would  attempt  to  inter- 
fere in  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
or  would  make  trouble  between  the  Domin- 
ions and  the  mother  country,  and  generally 
prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  homeland. 
There  is  plenty  to  do  in  Ireland,  he  says. 

Her  housing  system  must  be  improved, 
her  system  of  primary  education  remodelled, 
her  technical  education  set  going  on  lines 
suitaSle  to  her  conditions,  her  arterial  drain- 
age hv stem  extended,  her  temperance  legis- , 
lation  revised,  her  railways  nationalised,  herj 
harbours  improved  and- deepened,  her  entire  | 
system  of  national  expenditure  reconstructed 
in  her  own  Legislature.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  problems  which  an  Irish 
Legislature  will  have  to  solve  in  accordance 
with  Irish  ideals.  They  will  absorb  all  the 
attention  of  an  Irish  Parliament  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  interest  not  directly  concerned 
with  ''  the  order,  peace,  and  good  govern- 
ment of  Ireland." 
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KERENSKY   RIDES   THE    WHIRLWIND. 


"  No  man  who  has  watched  Russia  in  the 
perilous  days  of  her  transition  can  question 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  future  of  the 
nation  lies  in  the  hollow  of  Kerensky's 
hand.  Up  to  him  was  placed  squarely  the 
'task  of  instilling  into  millions  of  simple, 
honest,  illiterate  and  childlike  people  the 
message  of  democracy.  No  other  man  in 
the  country  could  attempt  it  with  any  hope 
•of  success. 

"  But  one  thing  is  certain.  So  long  as 
Kerensky  lives,  so  long  will  reason  rule. 
The  man  who  was  the  Cement  of  the  Revo- 
lution will  remain  the  Rock  of  Reconstruc- 
tion." 

Since  these  lines  were  written  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Marcosson,  in  his  brilliant  little  book, 
The  Rebirth  of  Russia  (John  Lane,  3/6 
net),  Alexander  Kerensky  has  become  Prime 
Minister  of  all  the  Russias,  and  still  re- 
tains his  post  as  Minister  of  War. 

This  amazing  young  Jew,  still  in  the 
early  thirties,  holds  in  his  hands  undreamed- 
of power.  He  has  gone  along  the  Russian 
front  like  a  flame,  inspiring  his  men  to 
action,  and  on  his  success  or  failure  depend 
the  length  of  the  war — and — the  future  of 
Russia. 

*'  Every  effort  he  makes  is  a  sap  at  his 
vitality,"  says  Mr.  Marcosson.  "  He 
fairly  drains  the  wellsprings  of  his  life. 
But  more  impressive  than  his  speech  is  the 
appearance  of  the  man.  His  face  is  white 
almost  to  ghastliness ;  his  cheeks  are  gaunt ; 
his  eyes  are  deep,  black,  lustrous ;  he  looks 
like  one  who  has  suffered  and  borne  great 
burdens.  He  incarnates  the  stuff  cf  which 
martyrs  are  made. 

*'  He  displayed  an  amazing  knowledge 
of  affairs,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  his  two  admirations  were  Lloyd  George 
and  Lincoln.  Consciously  he  has  made  the 
lives  of  these  two  great  leaders  the  models 
for  his  own.  Unconsciously  he  has  become, 
so  far  as  his  public  career  is  concerned,  the 
prototype  of  the  first." 

^'  A  week  before  the  first  shot  was  fired 
that  made  a  bonfire  of  the  old  Russian  sys- 


tem, Alexander  Kerensky  was  scarcely 
known  outside  the  circles  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  Petrograd,"  adds  Mr.  Maroossan. 
"  When  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  had 
ceased  his  name  was  on  every  tongue,  and 
before  a  month  had  passed  it  was  part  of 
Russia's  prayers.  History  records  no  rise 
so  swift,  or  so  sensational.  This  man's 
achievement  makes  him  the  one  distinct  and 
outstanding  personality  of  the  whole 
crowded  epoch. 

"  Here  was  a  poor  and  practically  obscure 
young  man — he  was  barely  35  when  he  came 
into  his  great  prominence.  Kerensky  was 
born  in  Simbirsk,  where  his  father  was  Prin- 
cipal of  the  local  High  School.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  at  Tashkent, 
where  he  completed  the  High  School  course, 
after  which  he  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Petrograd.  He  could  not  afford  to 
embark  at  once  upon  the  uncertain  sea  of  a 
new  legal  practice,'  so  he  became  assistant 
to  a  Commissioner  for  Oaths,  and  subse- 
quently one  of  these  officials  himself. 

''  While  at  school  Kerensky  was  known 
for  his  ready  speech  and  fervid  oratory,  and 
he  held  forth  at  the  slightest  provocation. 
When  he  finally  took  up  his  law  practice  in 
Petrograd  he  immediately  allied  himself 
with  the  Labour  Party,  and  at  once  made 
himself  mildly  prominent. 

''  In  his  practice  he  specialised  in  politi- 
cal cases  with  such  impassioned  force  and 
with  such  fearless  condemnation  of  reaction- 
ary methods  that  he  narrowly  escaped  pro- 
secution himself.  Despite  his  reputation  for 
more  or  less  irresponsible  declamation,  he 
showed  real  strength  of  character,  and  when 
this  quality  was  put  to  the  test  at  the 
supreme  crisis  of  his  life  it  stood  revealed 
as  pure  gold.  His  attitude  in  the  fourth 
Duma,  to  which  he  was  elected  from  the 
Government  at  Saratoff,  heightened  the  im- 
pression that  perhaps  this  young  spread- 
eagle  orator,  who  had  a  speech  for  every 
occasion,  was  something  of  a  man  after  all. 
Such  was  the  brief  and  unadorned  approach 
to  that  great  hour  when   Kerensky  was  to 
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stand     disclosed     as     the     real     Republic 
Maker." 

First  he  was  Minister  of  Justice.  ."  The 
crowd  in  the  ante-room  indicated  that  I  was 
at  a  tribune  of  the  people,  because  the 
throng  that  filled  nearly  all  the  available 
space  represented  the  democracy  of  the 
hour.       Generals    emblazoned   with    orders 


rubbed  shoulders  with  unwashed  privates. 
You  saw  merchant  and  washerwoman,  priest 
and  atheist,  uplifter  and  radical,  all  part 
of  the  procession  that  .had  come  to  the  cabi- 
net of  the   Father  Confessor." 

Such  is  the  man  who  has  now  to  ride 
the  Russian  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm 
of  liberty-drunken  Petrograd. 


THE   INCOMPLETE   M.P. 


He  was  an  M.P.,  had  a  well-furnished 
brain  pan,  good  intentions,  business  capac- 
ity, plenty  of  money,  and  became  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

He  could  tell  you  all  the  millions  of  Bri- 
tish imports  and  exports,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  some  control  over  those  things  which 
come  and  go  in  ships,  and  yet  for  himself 
he  was  not  able  to  secure  that  most  heavenly 
import— a  wife  ! 

How  and  why  he  failed  is  told  in  The 
Great  Giftj  by  Sidney  Paternoster  (John 
Lane,  6/-) — a  quite  charming'  and  original 
story  with  a  note  of  distinction. 

The  M.P.'s  name  was  Hugh  Standish, 
and  in  the  moment  of  victory  his  broodings 
were  on  such  notes  as  these:  — 

"  Now  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  he  was 
alone.  How  could  he  explain  the  fact  that 
always  before  in  the  hour  of  victory  he  had 
been  alone?'  That  from  the  earliest  day — 
when  as  a  small  boy  he  had  been  awakened 
upon  the  rag  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
by  the  raised  voice  of  his  mother  as  she 
quarrelled  with  his  father;  in  fact,  down 
to  the  day  when  he  accepted  office  in  His 
Majesty's  Government — he  had  known  no 
sympathetic  hand,  heard  no  sympathetic 
voice  ? 

"  Not  for  him  had  been  the  word  of  cheer 
or  the  hand  grasp  of  sympathetic  comrade- 
ship. Never  a  friend  had  listened  to  his 
aspirations  and  bidden  him  God-speed. 
Friend,  comrade,  lover — neither  of  them 
had  he  known.  Acquaintances,  allies,  asso- 
ciates he  had  found  in  plenty,  but  not  one 
of  them  had  ever  been  the  recipient  of  a 
confidence  from  him  any  more  than  he  had 
been  the  recipient  of  a  confidence  from  any 
one  of  them. 

"  He  declared  to  himself  that  he  was  not 
built  that  way,  that  he  desired  no  man's 
confidence  any  more  than  he  would  be  guilty 
of  the  folly  of  taking  any  man  into  his  confi- 
lence,  or  the  still  greater  folly  of  making 
a  woman  the  sharer  of  his  thoughts. 

"  He  V>egan  to  wonder  whether  the  suc- 
cess he  had  won  was  so  very  great  a  thing 


after  all.  He  knew  the  gift  to  be  that 
whose  existence  he  had  denied.  The  great 
gift  was  love.  Love  of  Rachael  for  her  chil- 
dren, of  a  man  for  a  woman,  of  David  for 
Jonathan.  A  gift  that  brought  with  it  suf- 
fering as  much  as  it  brought  joy,  that 
brought  with  it  the  greater  joy  of  taking 
pleasure  in  the  joys  of  others,  even  as  it  con- 
demned the  recipient  to  suffer  other  people's 
sorrows.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  if  he  had 
only  known,  he  might  have  sought  the  gift 
earlier.  Now  it  was  too  late.  He  was 
forty -six. 

"  He  smiled  at  the  thought  of  becoming 
sentimental  at  forty-six,  and  awoke  from 
the  lost  reverie.  The  ashes  in  the  grate 
were  cold.  He  went  to  the  window  and 
drew  the  curtains,  and  to  his  surprise  the 
blue  light  of  the  London  dawn  was  already 
pierced  with  the  yellow  flush  of  day.  The 
sparrows  were  twittering  in  the  trees  and 
on  tlie  roofs.  A  couple  of  policemen  were 
talking  at  one  comer  of  the  square.  A  cab 
drove  by,  the  bells  jingling  cheerily  in  the 
crisp  air.  Two  people  were  in  the  cab,  and 
from  the  glimpse  Standish  caught  of  their 
flushed  faces  he  saw  that  they  were  both 
young.  Somewhere  a  clock  struck  four. 
Standish  shrugged  his  shoulders,  half  whim- 
sically, half  regretfully. 

"  '  They  are  finding  what  I,  apparently, 
have  lost,'  "  he  murmured. 

Then  Olive  came  into  his  life. 

"  There  was  in  those  days  a  period  to  all 
his  ideas ;  the  one  day  of  his  imagination 
was  when  he  should  share  all  his  innermost 
thoughts  with  another,  with  the  girl  who  was 
beginning  to  seem  to  him  to  fathom  them 
intuitively.  But  that  day  was  not  yet,  and 
the  more  he  looked  forward  to  it  the  more 
he  dreaded  putting  the  matter  to  the  touch. 
Suppose  that  he  should  fail  at  the  prize  by 
grasping  at  it  too  suddenly.  He  brought  to 
the  enterprise  the  same  pertinacity  that  had 
marked  his  commercial  career.  That  had 
been  won  by  never  moving  until  the  right 
moment,  until  success  was  certain.  He  had 
obtained   a  position  of  advantage;  of   that 
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he  was  comfortably  assured,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  losing  that  position  by  any 
ill-considered  action.  A  rejected  proposal 
would  leave  him  hopelessly  stranded,  and 
he  could  not  flatter  himself  that  Olive  would 
accept. 

"  The  intimacy  which  had  grown  up  be- 
tween them  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  the 
twenty-six  years'  difference  in  their  ages  was 
a  very  real  barrier.  ,  She  did  not  treat  him 
as  she  treated  those  of  her  own  age  of  either 
sex.  She  met  him  eagerly,  but  she  deferred 
to  Ws  opinion. 

Standish  made  his  fortune  out  of  ships. 
He  must  have  had  a  large  holding  in  some 
of  those  companies  of  which  Mr,  Bonar 
Law  has  lately  told  us  !  But  the  beginning 
of  his  fortune  came  out  of  book  shops  and 
the  money  so  made  gave  him  the  great 
chance  of  his  life  when  the  shipping  firm  in 
which  he  was  engaged  wanted  some  more 
capital. 

"  What  we  want  is  more  capital,  Stand- 
ish, if  we  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  our 
opportunities,"  his  chief  had  said.  "Our 
business  is  increasing  at  too  fast  a  rate.  .  .  . 
VV^e  ought  to  have  a  hundred  thousand,  for 
perfect  safety ;  fifty  thousand  would  make 
me  feel  happy ;  we  could  manage  perhaps 
with  twenty-five." 

It  was  Standish,  who  found  the  twenty - 
five  thousand,  to  his  chief's  great  surprise. 

"  The  same  week  that  you  gave  me  a  stool 
in  the  office  1  opened  a  little  shop  with  my 
savings.  .  .  .  Though  I  could  not  devote 
very  much  time  to  the  business,  it  paid  from 
the  first,  and — did  you  ever  hear  of  Good 
and  Smart,  the  booksellers?" 

"  The  company  which  was  floated  a  week 
or  two  ago  with  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  was  over-subscribed?"  asked 
Orme. 

Standish  smiled. 

"  I  have  just  told  you  how  the  firm  of 
Good  and  Smart  was  founded.  .«.  .  *  Good 
and  Smart  '  struck  me  as  a  happy  combina- 
tion for  the  name  over  the  shop  door,  and  it 


fulfilled  my  anticipations ;  for  a  week  or 
two  ago  I  sold  the  goodwill  and  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  business,  plus  the  leases  of  the 
dozen  shops  where  it  was  carried  on,  for 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  cash  and 
twenty-five  thousands  pounds  in  shares." 

Thus  Standish  became  a  partner  in  the 
great  shipping  firm,  won  his  way  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  so  to  the  Front 
Bench  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Then  like  other  prodigals  he  came  to  him- 
self and  found  himself  alone  with  his 
money.     Olive's  heart  was  elsewhere. 

' '  There  w^as  no  one  to  blame  but  himself 
for  singeing  his  wings,  and  perhaps  the  ex- 
perience if  painful  had  been  good  for  him. 
Good,  if  it  gave  him  sympathy  for  other 
winged  things  fluttering  round  any  kind  of 
candle  ;  good,  if  it  had  opened  to  him  a  new 
point  of  view  towards  his  fellow  creatures. 
One  thing  he  had  learned  certainly,  that 
youth  calls  to  youth  irresistibly — if  youth 
is  honest  with  itself.  Another  truth,  greater 
still— that  love  is  an  eternal  sacrifice.'* 

Then  at  the  wedding — which  should 
have  been  his  own  : 

"  How^  he  longed  to  be  of  their  company  ! 
But  here  again  youth  would  needs  be  served 
— to  youth  life  was  a  glorious  adventure, 
love  its  prerogative,  and  even  death  could 
come  robed  in  splendour.  He  was  no  longer 
of  the  elect.  He  was  passed  by.  He  had 
all  things,  except  one,  that  youth  hopes  and 
strives  for,  and  they  were  bitter  apples  in 
his  mouth. 

"  There  was  no  lack  of  work  ready  to  his 
hand  to  distract  his  mind — work  which 
would  need  all  his  energy,  all  his  attention. 
Once  he  would  have  gone  to  it  with  exulta- 
tion. Now  if  he  viewed  it  with  grim  deter- 
mination to  put  his  heart  and  soul  into  it, 
his  personal  attitude  was  entirely  di-fferent. 
He  no  longer  thought  of  the  results  as  af- 
fecting himself.  He  had  learned  to  think 
of  others,  and  that,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
was  recompense." 


OTHER   RECENT    BOOKS. 


Many  will  remember  Miss  Alice  Henry 
who  was  for  some  time  on  the  staff  of  The 
Atgus  in  Melbourne,  and  \Vas  noted  as  an 
exponent  of  the  ideas  of  the  future  of 
women — as  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago.  She 
went  to  America,  where  she  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  launching  the  woman  move- 


ment in  Chicago.  She  has  now  published 
T/ie  Trade  Union  Woman,  price,  i  dollar 
50  cents  (6/-).  She  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  write  on  the  subject  having  been  chosen 
as  editor  of  Life  and.  Labour,  a  very  well- 
conducted  monthly  journal  of  the  move- 
ment.     In  Chicago  she  became  associated 
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BRONCHITIS 
==  CURE  = 


IS  THE   FINEST   REMEDY    IN   THEnvORLD    FOR 

COUGHS,  CROUP  AND  COLDS. 

THOSE  who  have  had  occasiim  to  take  Hearne't  Bronchith  Cur«  are 
astonished  at  its  Wonderful  tieaiins  Power.     Sufferers  from  Bron- 
chitis, Cough,  Croup,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  th« 
Chest,  Hoarseness,  Difficulty  of  Breathinj^.  Stuffiness, 
Asthma,  experience  delightful  and  rapid  relief.     This 
medicine  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  Colds  on  the  Chest,  as  it  Strt'ngchens  the  Luog^s. 
and  renders  them  less  susceptible.    It  is  most  com  ort- 
ing  in  allaying  Irritation  in   the  Throat,   and    giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  for  this  reason  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  Clergymen,    Public    Speakers    and 
Singers.    It  does  not  allow  a  Cough  to  become 
Chronic,  and  in  this  respect  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  preventing  a  cold  from  developing 
into  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy, 
or  Consumption.     No  house  should  be  with- 
out a  bottle  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy,  as 
taken  at  the  first  indication  of  a  Cold,  a 
dose  or  two  is  generally  sufficient.  A 
Cold  should  always  be  "nipped  in  the 
bud,"  or  serious  illness  may  follow. 
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Your  Baby 

can  only  cry  when  he  is  in  pain,  but  he  cannot 
tell  you  what  is  the  trouble,  yet  you  would  give 
anything  to  know  wha*  to  do,  how  and  when  to  do 
it,  for  every  Mother  is  passionately  desirous  of 
learning  everything  alx>ut  her  baby. 

Everything  mother  needs  to  kn<iw  about  Baby  will 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Revised  Glaxo 
Baby   Book — 

The  beet  information  about  Baby,  the  best  advice 
and  mo8(t  useful  hints  that  a  highly  qualified  doctor 
and   nurse  of   great  practical   experience  can   give — 

Written  in  plain,  simple  English  that  every 
mother  can  understand;  arrangeci  and  indexed  for 
easy  a.nd  immediate  reference. 

Beautifully  printed  oh  art  paper  and  illustrated 
throughout  with  photographs  of  lovely  babies. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  book  to  be  studied  and  treasured 
by  everyone  who  loves  a  Baby.  Although  no  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  in  the  production  of  this 
book,  we  are  sending  it  absolutely  free  to  Everyone 
who  loves  a  Baby. 


POST    THIS    COUPON   TO-DAY 

to  GLAXO  (Depl.  69),   P.O.  Box  633.  Melb. 

Please  send  me  a  copu  of  the  New  Bevised 
Edition  of  the  Glaxo  Bahy  Book  without  de- 
lay.   I  enclose  Id.  stamp. 

Name 

A  ddress 

My   Chemiit's  Nani>.'   and   A  ddi  (■)<:&   is 

N.B. — If  5d.  in  stamps  is  sent  with  this 
Coupon,  a-  Trial  Tin  of  Glaxo  will  be  supplied 
to  you  in  addition  to   the  Baby   Book. 

Ste.ad's,  Oct.   A63. 


Ask  YOUR  Doctor  ! 


By  Eoyal  Appoirjtrneiit  to  the  Court  of  Italy. 

By  Royal  Appointment  to  the  Court  of  Spain. 

Awarded    Gold    Mrdal    International    Medjcal 

Conorr.^^   Kxhihition,   1313. 
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BUILDS   BONNIE   BABIES 


Proprietors :   Joseph   Nathan   and   Co.   Ltd.,   London, 
and   Wellington,  N.Z. 
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with  Miss  Stella  Miles  Franklin,  who  came 
from  Penrith,  near  Sydney,  and  was  well 
known  as  the  author  of  My  Brilliant 
Career,  a  wonderful  piece  of  writing  by  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  of  which  five  editions 
were  rapidly  published  by  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons.  These  two  worked  to- 
gether, ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  wife  of  the  well-known  business 
man  and  evangelist  of  Chicago,  who  visited 
Australia  four  years  ago.  His  sister  is 
the  English  writer,  ^  Elizabeth  Robins, 
now  one  of  the  best- known  among  ithe 
suffragettes  of  London,  and  the  brilliant 
actress  who  achieved  fame  as  Hedda 
Gabler  and  other  Ibsen  characters. 

The  organisation  thus  conducted  carried 
out  some  marvellous  strikes  arxl  won  recog- 
nition for  the  thousands  of  poor  foreigners 
whose  cheap  labour  was  the  cause  of  Chi- 
cago's wealth.  The  coming  of  the  war  put 
an  end  to  the  great  activity  of  the  women's 
trade  unions,  and,  while  Miss  Franklin 
went  to  England  to  do  war  nursing,  and 
has  since  gone  to  the  fighting  line  in  Mace- 
donia, Miss  Henry  resigned  her  office,  and 
went  round  America  lecturing  with  great 
success.  It  is  strange  that  the  mighty 
United  States  has  happened  to  procure  its 
chief  workers  from  the  comparatively  new 
country  on  the  fringe  of  Australia,, 

J^.  book  is  deeply  interesting  to  all 
those  who  care  to  learn  how  the  labour 
movement  has  taken  hold  of  America,  and 
it  gives  a  clear  and  explicit  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  this  great  movement.  In  her 
last  letter,  received  on  August  15  last,  from 
Geneva,  Wisconsin,  Miss  Henry  mentions 
that  she  was  giving  a  course  of  eight  lec- 
tures to  girls  for  the  Y.W.C.A.  Conference 
on  "  Industrial  Problems,"  with  more  work 
to  follow  for  the  same  body.  The  book  will 
be  read  both  by  the  workers  and  that  in- 
creasing number  of  the  wealthier  class  who 
are  beginning  to  see  that  the  reorganisation 
of  the  industrial  world  is  bound  to  come  in 
the  near  future. 

The  ease  with  which  the  late  Rupert 
Brooke  sprang  into  fame  as  a  poet  (his 
book  of  poems  has  now  reached  its  twen- 
tieth edition)  shows  how  the  war  has  opened 
son:ie  men's  minds.  Yet  he  is  outdone  by 
Mr.   John  Oxenham,   whose  little  books  of 


verse,  though  hardly  to  be  called  poetry,, 
have  run  into  one  hundred  thousand  copies. 
Australia  will  be  soon  reading  the  poems 
of  a  young  man  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  from  an  accident  to  an  aeroplane, 
before  ever  he  saw  the  enemy.  Mr.  Geof- 
frey Wall  was  educated  at  Wesley  College, 
and  spent  one  year  at  the  Melbourne  Uni- 
versity. Then  he  went  home  and  entered 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  gaining  his 
"  wings  "  so  lately  as  June,  191 7.  He  was 
a  youth  of  great  ability,  and  had  frequently 
won  school  prizes  for  poems,  and  wrote  a 
good  deal  of  quite  exceptional  verse.  His 
father  has  decided  to  print  his  poems,  and 
Mr.  L.  A.  Adamson,  head  master  of  Wesley 
College,  contributes  an  account  of  the 
author.  It  is  curious  to  note  in  His  verse 
how  deeply  aeroplaning  had  become  a  fixed' 
idea  with  him*.  There  is  one  poem  ad- 
dressed to  **  Wilbur  Wright,"  and  con- 
stantly one  finds  a  verse  which  reads  some-- 
thing  like  a  prophecy.     Take  this  one: — 

Of   the   youngest    and    swiftest    science,   the 

straining-,  cambered  plane. 
The  thrust  of  the  great  propellers,  the  Mind 

that  holds  them  tame ; 
The  swooping,  dipping  volplane,  the  planes 

that  warp  and  bend; — 
The  reeling,  wheeling  landscape — the  crash, 
and  then    .     ,     .     the  End, 

The  book  is  to  be  published  at  once,  cloth' 
bound  with  gold  letters,  at  2/6,  and  those 
who  wish  to  get  a  copy  had  better  do  so- 
quickly.  What  with  the  strikes  of  work- 
men and  the  enormous  rise  in  paper,  there 
will  not  be  a  large  sale  unless  indeed  the 
Australian  public  shows  it  is  just  as  much 
alive  to  pick  up  good  poetry  as  is  the  old 
country. 

Another  booklet  of  poems  is  published  by 
Miss  Ruth  Betts,  whose  name  will  be  re- 
membered at  the  foot  of  various  verses  in 
The  Australasian.  Nearly  everything  she 
writes  about  is  coloured  by  thoughts  of  the 
war,  but  this  does  not  prevent  her  verse 
ringing  true.  In  Kew,  Melbourne,  her  late 
father  was  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  frcxn  him  the  girl  learnt  to 
love  poetry  by  constant  reading  of  it.  Un- 
less we  are  much»  mistaken  her  voice  will 
be  heard  again  unless  her  work  as  a  chemist 
prevents  her  devoting  time  to  cultivating 
her  decided  gift  still  further. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


During  the  week  ended  July  31,  over  ten 
million  dollars  worth  of  gold  was  exported 
from  the  United  States. 


A  freight  of  j£i4  per  ton  for  the  carriage 
of  freight  from  Leith  to  Stavanger  was  re- 
cently paid  to  a  neutral   steamer. 


Over  two-thirds  of  the  Siamese  seah>ome 
trade  is  transacted  with  the  British  Empire, 
but  befone  the  war  Germany  had  the  leacl 
in  shipping. 

J.  »  V.  ff 

When  the  Government  of  Siam  declared 
war  against  Germany  recently,  there  were 
nine  German  steamers  of  a  total  of  19,252 
toas  register  in  Siamese  ports. 


For  the  year  ended  June  30  last,  exports 
from  Philippines  increased  10  million 
dollars  over  the  previous  12  months,  whilst 
imports  expanded  by  six  million  dollars. 


The  Dutch  Handehhlad  states  that  impor- 
tant negotiations  have  taken  place  recently 
between  German  and  Dutch  financial  circles 
with  a  view  to  finding  means  of  exchange. 


ment  to  China,  the  sales  teing  the  largest 
for  some  time.  During  the  week  ended 
July  31,  600.000  yards  of  standard  sheet- 
ings were  sold  to  Chinese  buyers,  and  two 
sales  of  more  than  500,000  yards  of  sheet 
ings  were  made  for  shipment  to  Australia. 
* 

A  new  Anglo- Scandinavian  Bank — Han- 
nevig's  Bank  Ltd. — ^has  just  been  registered 
at  Somerset  House  as  a  private  company 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  ;£  1,000, 000  in 
^5  shares.  The  objects  are  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  a  bank  with  head  office  in 
London,  and  branches  in  England,  Scan- 
dinavia or  elsewhere. 

The  Government  of  U.S.A.  has  just 
passed  a  new  FederaJ  law  that  came  into 
effect  dh  July  26,  providing  for  the  com- 
pulsory accident  insurance  of  sailors  navi- 
gating in  the  war  zone.  The  Act  provides 
that  all  masters,  officers  and  crews  must 
be  covered  against  the  risks  of  war,  in- 
cluding detention,  the  amount  to  be  covered 
being  one  year's  wages  of  each  man,.  In 
the  case  of  detention,  full  wages  have  to 
be  paid  during  the  period  of  detention. 
The  rate  quoted  in  the  States  for  the  risk 
on  a  voyage  from  the  U.S.A.  to  the  United 
Kingdom  or  to  France,  is  15/-  per  cent. 


Shipping  journals  convey  the  information 
that  more  than  20  Norwegian  ships  have 
been  lost  mysteriously,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  all  have  been  victims  of  bombs  placed 
in  the  bunkers. 


A  return  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Ger- 
many dated  June  23  indicated  that  the 
German  gold  holdings  had  decreased  by 
over  3f  millions  as  compared  with  the 
quantity    on    hand    twelve    months   earlier. 


[he  Shtpptng  World  is  resi>onsible  for 
the  statement  that  Japan  proiX)ses  to  make 
a  contribiltion  of  360,000  yen  (about 
^36,000)  each  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Italy  and  Belgium,  and  60,000 
yen  to  Roumania  and  Serbia. 


About   2500  bales  of  cotton  goods   were 
sold  in   U.S.A.   during  July  last  for  ship- 


Under  the  new  regulations,  the  depen- 
dants of  masters,  officers  and  seamen,  who 
are  killed  through  war  risk,  will  receive 
one-third  the  pre-war  rate  of  wages,  w^ith 
3/-  a  day  victualling  allowance  in  the  case 
of  officers,  and  1/6  in  the  case  of  sea- 
men. That  is  to  say,  if  an  officer  had  jQio 
a  month  in  pre-war  times,  his  pay  would 
be  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  ;£i74  a 
year, » and  his  widow  will  receive  ^58  a 
year,  plus  an  annual  allowance  of  jQi^  for 
one  diild,  ;£23/i6/8  for  two  children,  ^£32 
10/-  for  three  children,  and  ^39  for  four 
children.  In  the  case  of  injury  or  dis- 
ablement resulting  in  total  incapacity,  two- 
thirds  pay  is  to  be  granted. 

There  wexe  760,765  woollen  and  worsted 
spindles  employe(i  on  American  war  orders 
on  August  I  in  U.S.A.,  as  against  581,287 
on  July  2,  but  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  woollen 
and  22.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  worsted 
spindles  were  idle  on  August  i,  as  against 
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rrs    NOURISHMENT    YOUR    NERVES    NEED— NOT 
DANGEROUS    DRUGS. 

Try  a  Course  of 

MEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS 


HEADACHES 
BRAIN  FAG 
HYSTERIA 


The    Modem 

BACKACHE 

ANAEMIA 

INSOMNIA 


ME.  E.  DE  FOKK.EST.  the  ciird-manipulator, 
who  recently  appea-red  at  the  Tivoli  Theatre,  is 
a!»o  a  lightning  raemoriser.  One  of  his  feats 
is  to  instantly  repeat  200  words  read  over  to 
him  at  random.  Also,  after  a  hurried  glance 
throulh  a  pack  of  cards,  he  correctly  calls 
out  the  exact  order  in  which  the  ca-rds  have 
heen  stacked.  PeopLe  who  have  to  exercise 
their  memories  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  De 
Forrest's  experience :  "  The  humid  atmosphere 
of  Sydney  ha4  a  most  enervating  effect  on  me 
after  having  come  fi*oui  an  American  winter 
direct  into  an  Australian  summer.  At  the  best 
of  times  I  am  what  my  medical  advisers  term 
of  a  nervoua  temperament.  Anyhow,  it  has 
cost  me  quite  a  heap  of  money  at  one  time  or 
another  for  nerve  tonics.  When  I  had  a  down- 
and-out  sort  of  feeling  very  bad  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  friend  handed  me  a  box  of  HEAN'S 
TONIC  NERVE  NTTTS.  and  told  me  to  get  busy 
on  them.  I  am  now  writing  to  ask  you  to  send 
half-a-dozen  boxes  along.  I  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  them.  Memory  feats  are  brain 
faggers,  especially  when  one  feels  off  color. 
Your  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts  prevent  the  off-color 
feeling." 


Home    Remedy    for 

NEURALGIA        LASSITUDE 
DYSPEPSIA  PALPITATION 

And  Other  Neurasthenic  G>nditioiis 

The  sucoese  of  HEAN'S  TONIC  NBEVE  NUTS 
in  combating  threatened  nervoriB  breakdown, 
overcoming  Headaches,  Backache.  Neuralgia,  In- 
somnia, Lassitude,  Anaemia,  Nervous  Dyspepsia, 
and  the  hundred  and  one  other  distreaeing  symp- 
toms of  Neurasthen.a  ha*  established  them  as 
an  invaluable  home  remedy.  They  do  not  con- 
tain any  trace  of  harmful  drugs  or  poisons. 
They  are  a  scientific  combination  of  purest  in- 
gredients, compounded  for  the  purpose  of  puri- 
fying and  enriching  the  blood,  and  nourishing 
the  nervous  system.  Taken  aft«r  meals  they 
provide  the  elements  of  nerve  force  which  are 
i,ll  too  often  lacking  in  our  modern  dietary, 
in  which  dishes  are  prepared  more  to  please  the 
eye  and  tickle  the  palate  than  with  considera- 
tion to  their  nutritive  value.  HEAN'S  TONIC 
NERVE  NUTS  are  compounded  by  a  dispensing 
chemist  of  25  years'  experience,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  prescriptions  of  eminent  Nerve 
Specialists.  These  facts  explain  why  they  have 
proven  so  successful  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
a-ilments.  How  effectively  they  do  their  work  is 
best  t^ld  by  THOSE   WHO  HAVE  USED  THEM. 


MR.  JOHN  DE  CHENE  ENGINEER.  OF  SOUTH 
RICHMOND.  VIC: 
"My  nerves  were  in  a  shocking  sta.te.  and  I 
oould  not  sleep,  though  I  had  tried  all  sorts  of 
cures.  After  taking  two  bottle  of  HEAN'S 
TONIC  NERVE  NUTS  the  improvement  is  so 
remarkable  that  I  must  write  and  tell  vou 
how  delighted  I  am." 

MISS  L.  COLLINS.  OOOGEE : 
"  Some  tim-e  ago,  owing  to  overwork,  I  became 
a  nervous  wreck.  Insomnia  supervened,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  best  me(|ica!  attention,  I  was  unable 
to  sleep  or  recover  my  strength.  I  had  tried  a 
famous  high-priced  German  preparation,  but  it 
failed  to  effect  a  cui-W.  Eortunately  for  me.  a 
friend  presented  me  with  a  phial  of  your  Nerve 
Nut^  and.  as  nothing  could  make  me  worse,  I 
took  them.  1  was  astonished  to  discover  that  I 
felt  somewhat  better.  My  ever-present  fear 
bega.n  to  leave  me,  and  I  had  intervals  during 
which  existence  became  bearable.  And  then  I 
slept.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my  recovery. 
I  took  more  Nerve  Nuts,  and  after  my  second 
iiottle  I#can  proudly  say  that  I  am  completely 
restored  to  health,  and  fear  nothing  on  earth." 
CORPORAL  F.  J.  NOLAN.  OF  MANLY: 
"I  must  cxjmpliment  you  On  the  efficacv  of 
HEAN'S  TONIG  NERVE  NUTS  for  insoiimia. 
For  weeka  after  ray  return  to  Sydney  from 
(ila-llipoli  I  was  unable  to  get  to  sleep  till  ail 
hours.  It  was  invariably  after  two  in  the 
morning  before  I  could  doze  off.  and  even  thei; 
the  rest  was  broken.  When  told  that  HEAN'S 
TONIO  NERVE  NUTS  would  fix  me  up  I  laughed 
at  the  idea,  for  I  had  taken  all  sorts  of  nerve 
tonics  and  sedatives.  After  three  weeks  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  feel  quite  a 
different  man.  My  nerves  have  steadied  down 
wonderfully.  I  eat  and  sleep  well,  and  am 
feeling  quite  fit  again.  You  may  use  this  letter 
as  you  think  fit." 


Besides   being   very    efficacious,   HEAN'S   TONIO  NERVE  NUTS  are  alteo  economical;  small  boxes 
....  o;    „„,.u  1-  ..-,   ^..     ..,,     large  boxes  (containing  double  quantity),  are  3/-  each,  or  six 

>ur  local  medicine  dealer,  do  not  l>e  put  off  with   any  inferior 
HBAN.  Manufacturing  Chemist,  178  Oastlereagh  street,  Sydnev 


r^^^^;S(;  ®'"?i^'  ^^"  six' boxes  for  11/3;  large  boxes  (containing  double'quanti'tyT^re's/-  eachVo'r'airx 
tor  17/3.  If  not  obtainable  from  your  local  medicine  dealer,  do  not  l>e  put  off  with  anv  inferior 
«  ■t>Ht:tute.  but  send  rliroc*    '      "    "'    ttt:.4»t    -.r ,,     .^...-^^  .^,        .  .    . —  ^     ..  .  ^^    _    . 
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How  to  Grow  Beautiful  Hair 

TO   LAST  YOU   FOR   UFE 


Glorious  Hair  and  Quantities  of  it— if  You  Use  "  Crystolis." 


REAL  HAIR  GROWER 
FOUND  AT  LAST! 

NEW  AMERICAN  DISCOVERY  GROWS 
HAIR   IN   30   DAYS. 

£200   REWARD   IF   WE    FAIL    ON    OUR 
GUARANTEE. 

Try  It  at  Our  Risk. 
Post  Free  Coupon  To-day. 

Those  who  have  become  prematurely  grey, 
or  who  are  troubled  with  scalp  or  hair 
diseases  such  ^e  faJling  hair,  dandruff,  bald- 
ness, itching  scalp,  etc.,  know  full  well  the 
humiliation  that  they  cause.  ITiese  people 
will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  recent 
dermatological  achievement  of  the  Creslo 
Laboratories.  Hair  and  scalp  troubles  can 
be  quicky  overcome  by  Crystolis,  their 
American  discovery  for  miir  growth,  that  over 
Europe  and  America  has  been  termed  the 
most  wonderful  scalp  discovery  of  the  ocn- 
tury.  Having  been  awarded  diplomas  of  honour 
and  gold  meda-Is  by  the  judges  of  the  big 
world's  expositions  at  Paris.  France;  Brussels, 
Belgium;   and    Home.   Italy. 

Since  its  discovery  a  short  time  ago  Cry- 
stolis has  been  found  to  contain  marvellous 
properties  for  producing  new  growth  *f  hair. 
In  subjecting  it  to  various  tests  in  the  worst 
cases  of  baldness,  dandrufi,  itching  scalp,  etc, 
the  results  obta-ined  were  considered  almost 
miraculous.  In  many  cases  it  was  found 
that  where  there  were  any  hair  roots  left  it 
would  produce  a  new  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  hair  in  a  short  period— from  four  to  six 
weeks'  time. 

Grey  or  faded  hair  was  often  restored  to 
'tg  natura«I  colour  in  from  ten  to  fourteen 
day«'  time.  In  minor  cases  of  scalp  and  hair 
(Ii::!ea868,  such  aa  dandruff,  falling  hair,  itching 
s<'.aip.  etc.,  it  was  found  tluit  these  unnatural 
condit.ori"  were  oorrected,  a.iid  often  com- 
pletely  cat^  i   by  two  or  three  applications. 

The  discovery  of  Crystolis  will,  many  be- 
lieve, without  doubt,  put  an  end  to  the 
troublesome  hair  and  scalp  diseases  that  are 
becoming  so  prevalent  witli  the  Australian 
people.  Women,  who  have  been  forced  into 
wearing  false   hair,   will   greatly   welcome  this 


marvellous  product,  a«,  a«ide  from  its  majoy 
other  merits,  it  adds  a  beautiful  gloae  ana 
lustre  to  the  old  hair.  Besides,  it  does  not 
contain  any  oil,  but  has  a  consistency  to 
make  the  haar  light   and  fluffy. 

To  show  their  strong  faith  in  Crystolie.  the 
Manager  announces  tha-t  a  deposit  of  £200  baa 
been  placed  in  a  leading  bank  in  Sydney,  to 
be  forfeited  in  any  cas^  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  positive  guara-ntee  on  Cryetolis  to 
grow  hair  even  on  bald  heads,  or  its  use 
will  not  cost  a  fa-rthing. 

The  Manager  offers  to  pix)vide  lists  of 
reports  of  scores  upon  scores  of  clergymen, 
physicians,  and  laymen,  who  have  testified  to 
the  phenomenal  results  gained  from  the  Cry- 
stolis treatment.  People  who  baTe  been  baJid 
for  years  tell  how  they  now  glory  in  their 
beautiful  huir.  People  who  have  had  dand- 
ruff all  their  lives  say  they  have  now  a  clean, 
healthy  scalp,  and  that  the  hair  stopped 
falling  after  a  few  applications  of  this  won- 
derful new   treatment. 

In  addition  to  these  reports  of  success  from 
actual  users  of  Crystolis,  two  of  the  world's 
most  famous  stialp  specialists,  endorse  a 
Crystolis  constituent.  Drs.  Jackson  and  Mc- 
Murtrie,  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Columbia 
University,  in  their  book,  "Diseases  of  the 
Hair,"  write  as  follows  of  this  Crystolis 
Essential :  "  It  is  the  only  product,  as  far  as 
we  know,  whose  use  has  been  known 
promote  hair   growth." 

More    than    90,(;00    treatments    of    Cry- 
stolis   have    been    distributed    to    d.a 
and    less    than    5    per    cent,    of    the  ^       -^ 
people    have    taken     advantage    of  ^      J^ 
the  liberal   guarantee.  1'^ 

Arrangements  have  been  com-    ^      ^  ■•  <^*'<.^' 
pleted  with  the  Creslo   Labora-    ^      *^4;    ^\ 
tories     to    furnish     free     in-     .^Jw'-^a-a'      n>^ 
formation     in     rega.rd     to      ^ Cr^  ^ ^<:^j:^J> 
this   new    process    to   all        ^ ^^  ^"^ ^ -^  c^ -O -O 
readers     of      "  Stead' 
Review,"     and     it     is 
only    necessar>-    to 
cut   out   the   con 
pon  printed  be- 
low, and    you 
will     receive 
free      proof 
of  this  ex- 
traordin 
ary  pro- 
duct by 
return 
post 


S^ 
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only  6.8  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  19.1 
per  cent,  of  the  latter  on  July  2.  The  per- 
centage of  cari>et  and  rug  looms  idle — 27—- 
was  the  largest  since  March  r,  1915. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war, 
815  companies,  with  a  total  authorised 
stock  of  1,016,406,000  dollars  were  organ- 
ised in  the  United  States  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  and  gas  resources.  In  the 
last  two  years  great  impetus -has  been  given 
to  the  oil  business,  especially  since  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  belligerents  for  petroleum 
and  gasolene  has  played  a  part,  as  well  as 
the  increased  number  of  automobiles. 

It  has  l:>een  officially  estimated  that  40 
per  cent,  of  the  motor  cars  in  America  are 
owned  and  used  by  farmers.  There  are 
three  times  as  many  automobiles  in  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  California,  in  proportion  to 
population,  as  in  New  York  State,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  or  Illinois.  In- 
crease in  car  sales  has  been  several  times 
larger  in  agricultural  States  during  recent 
years  than  in  manufacturing  States. 


Greater  pissenger-mile  service  is  ren- 
dered by  the  passenger  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  than  by  the  entire  railroad 
or  street  railway  systems  of  the  country. 
The  3,700,000  jxissenger  cars,  averaging 
5000  miles  a  year,  and  three  persons  each, 
give  a  total  of  55,500,000,000  passenger 
miles.  At  a  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile, 
fhis  is  worth  1,110,000,000  dollars  a  year. 


As  showing  the  profits  made  by  neutral 
shipowners,  **  Fairplay  "  instances  one  who 
purchased  a  steamer  at  the  end  of  19 15  for 
al)out  ;£7 0,000,  traded  with  her  until  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  and  then,  after 
having  made  profit  of  ovL^r  ;£ioo,ooo,  dis- 
posed of  her  for  ^£280,000,  so  that,  in  a 
little  over  fourteen  months,  on  an  invest- 
ment of  ;£7o,ooo  the  owner  made  a  profit 
of  over  ^^300,000  ! 


From  October  i  the  South  African  cus- 
toms duties  on  coffee  and  paraffin  were  to 
revert  to  the  19 14  basis,  and  tea  duties 
were  to  be  reduced.  Referring  to  the  dia- 
mond export  duty,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
stated  in  the  House  of  Assembly  that  the 
tax  would  be  imposed  upon  the  value  of 
diamonds  declared  in  South  Africa.  If 
diamonds  realised  a  larger  amount,  the  duty 
would  be  upon  the  increased  value,  and 
vice  versa. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were 
about  650,000  tons  gross  of  German  shipping 
in  U.S.A.  ports.  Of  this,  14  vessels  have 
l:>een  taken  over  by  the  U.S.A.  Navy  De- 
7>artment,  and  the  balance,  87,  of  over 
500,000  tons,  have  been  seized  by  the 
U.S.A.  Shipping  Board,  which  has  been 
authorised  to  ^'  repair,  equip  and  man  the 
vessels  to  o]:)erate,  lease  or  charter  the  same 
in  any  service  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  commerce,  foreign  or  otherwise;  and 
to  do  and  perform  any  and  all  things  that 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
ix)ses  of  the  joint  resolutions  under  which 
the  President  acted." 


Approximately  1,000,000  wage  earners 
are  employed  in  the  motor  vehicle  industry. 
The  majority  are  skilled  mechanics.  The 
automobile  factories  and  their  organisa- 
tions of  mechanics  are  an  invaluable  asset 
to  the  nation  in  military  activity.  They  can 
be  used  for  production  of  aeroplane  engines, 
parts  and  complete  machines,  and  for 
manufacture  of  ammunition.  The  350,000 
motor  trucks  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
averaging  fifty  miles  a  day,  with  a  load  of 
only  two  tons  for  half  this  distance,  per- 
forms 5, 250,000,000  ton-miles  service  yearly. 
At  an  average  cost  of  20  cents  per  ton 
mile  for  haulage  by  road  in  city  and  coun- 
try by  horse-drawn  and  motor  vehicle,  this 
service  is  worth  more  than  1,000,000,000 
dollars. 


The.  value  of  cotton  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  the  three 
years  of  war  is  one-half  as  much  as  in  the 
twenty  years  before  tlie  war.  The  value  of 
cotton  cloths  alone  exported  in  the  fiscal 
year  191 7  is  nearly  three  times  as  much, 
knit  goods  seven  times  as  much,  and  cotton 
yarn  eight  times  as  much  as  in  the  fiscal 
year  19 14.  The  quantity  of  cotton  cloths 
exported  in  the  fiscal  year  191 7  exceeds  that 
of  any  earlier  year  «xoept  the  fiscal  year 
1906,  when  the  demand  of  China  at  the 
close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  was  ex- 
ceptionally heavy.  The  increase  in  value 
is  not  merely  due  to  higher  prices.  Of  cot- 
ton cloths  alone,  the  exports  for  19 17  are 
about  700,000,000  yards,  against 
397,000.000  in  1915. 
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ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


Alderman  T.  Grindle,  J. P.,  Member  of 
the  Eccles  Education  Committee,  writes  as 
follows  : — 

'*  Being  desirous  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  usefulness,  or  otherwise,  of 
Esperanto  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Green  Lane 
School,  and  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Sander- 
son, the  headmaster,  to  Miss  Hogg's  class. 
Here  I  became  unexpectedly  the  pupil  and 
the  class  became  my  instructor.  By  means 
of  question  and  answer,  dealt  with  respec- 
tively by  the  teacher  and  the  class,  I 
learned  many  reasons  for  {ho  adoption  of  a 
common  language  : — 

''  First.  —  International  conferences 
would  become  not  only  more  frequent  but 
more  effective. 

*'  Second. — National  disputes  would  be 
it'ss  likely  to  arise,  because  with  a  common' 
language  every  nation  would  be  able  to 
understand  the  opinions  of  every  other 
nation. 

"  Third. — Communications  of  every  kinfl 
tetween  nations  would  greatly  increase, 
hence  the  possibilities  of  war  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

!'  I  was  at  a  considerable  disadvantage 
through  not  being  an  Esj^erantist  myself ; 
yet  I  was  soon  fully  convinced  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  class  by  the  readiness  with 
which  the  pupils  answered  in  Esperanto 
the  questions  which  the  teacher  put.  As  an 
additional  test,  I  related  in  English  to  the 
whole  class  a  humorous  anecdote,  after 
having  made  the  request  that  the  best  Es- 
j)erantist  scholar  be  sent  out  of  the  room 
to  a  somewhat  distant  part  of  the  building. 
After  my  narration  this  boy  was  brought 
back  :  of  course,  he  knew^  nothing  about 
the  story.  I  then  requested  that  three  other 
boys  should  each*  tell  the  story  in  Esperanto 
to  this  boy.  Then  I  asked  him  to  tell  the 
story  in  English  to  me  and  to  the  class. 
There  could  not  possibly  have  been  any 
special  preparation ;  and  yet  the  experiment . 
perfectly  satisfied  me  of  the  great  success  of 
the  Green  Lane  Esperanto  teaching. 

''  To  have  achieved  equal  efficiency  in 
French,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, Greek  and  Latin,  would  have  taken 
a^t  least  twenty^  times  as  much  training 
and  preparation.  .Besides  all  this,  Es- 
peranto equally  with  any  other  language 
provides  the  means  of  enabling  a  learner 
to  understand  the  grammar  of  his  own  lan- 


guage ;  this  seems  to  Ix^  "increasingly  nece>:- 
sary  in  present  times  when  an  increasing 
number  of  persons,  even  public  men,  ap- 
pear to  have  little  or  no  knowledge  f)f 
grammar. 

"  What  perhaps  struck  me  most  of  all,  oh 
maturer  consideration,  was  the  power  of 
this  language  as  a  brain  exercise;  for  I 
"found  that,  to  an  extent  beyond  all  other 
languages,  and  not  merely  because  it  is  a 
new  language,  it  compels  those  who, use  it 
to  build  up  their  own  words.  In  other  lan- 
guages, in  English,  for  instance,  one  seeks 
for  the  word,  already  in  use,  which  will 
most  nearly  express  our  meaning ;  here  the 
user  takes  a  root,  or  fundamental  word,  and 
adds  the  requisite  suffix  or  prefix,  or  both, 
until  he  obtains  the  exact  word  he  requires. 
The  facility  wdth  which  these  .scholars  use 
their  new  vocabulary  was  truly  amazing; 
their  facial  expressions  mirrored  forth  their 
keenness  and  delight  in  the  whole  opera- 
tion. The  reader  may  say  that  this  has 
simply  been  an  exhibition  {performance.  My 
answer  to  that,  and  I  think  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient one,  is,  that-  I  have  been  a  day 
school  teacher  in  early  years,  and  I  know 
how  to  apply  a  test  to  get  to  the  true  facts, 
if  such  had 'been  the  case.  But  it  was  all 
the  result  of  good  sound  teaching  in  a  sub- 
ject which  the  pupils  realised  was  of  such 
great  importance  that  they  had  actually 
become  enthusiastic  in  their  studies.'' 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  contains  an 
interesting  paragraph  in  a  recent  issue  re- 
garding the  tour  of  Ernest  Archdeacon,  an 
economist  of  Paris,  France,  who  is  making 
an  industrial  survey  of  the  United  States. 
In  closing  an  interview,  Mr.  Archdeacon 
states  : — 

There  are  two  things  which  Americans 
should  do  in  order  to  expand  her  foreign 
trade.  The  first  is  to  adopt  the  metric 
system,  and  the  second  is  to  make  Esper- 
aiito  the  universal  language.  The  "  Star,'^ 
Redwood  City,  California,  has  published 
three  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  L. 
Mvers,  on  Esperanto,  in  order  that  the 
people  of  Redwood  may  learn  "  how  essen- 
tial it  is  to  be  able  to  address  Hindoo, 
Greek,  Turk,  Frenchman,  German,  Italian 
in  a  tongue  equally  understandable  by  all, 
irrespective  of  race,  colour  or  creed."  in 
the  first  article  the  need  of  a  "  pass  "  lan- 
guage is  pointed  out ;  in  the  second  is 
shown  the  simpHcity  of  Esperanto,  and  its 
value  in  dealing  with  all  countries  of  the 
globe;  while  the  third  of  the  series  an- 
>wers  the  question,  "  What  shall  it  profit 
the  individuals.'" 
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Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London 

NEAR   THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL, 

HART  ST.,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT   RUSSELL    STREET, 
LONDON. 

These  well-airpoinfed  and  commodious  TEM- 
RERAN  CE  HOTELS  will,  it  is  belie\ed,  meet  the 
requirements,  at  moderate  charges,  of  those  who 
desire  all  the  conveniences  of  the  lar&ar  modern 
Licensed    Hotels.      Thes?    Hotels    have 

Passenger  Lifts,   Bathrooms  on  every  floor,   Lounges, 

and    spacious    Dining,     Drawing,     Writing,     Reading, 

Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Tolephones. 
Night    Porters. 

Bedroom,   Breakfast,   Attendance    and  Bath, 
6  6  per  night  per  person. 

Full   Tariff   and   Testimonials   on    application. 


Telerrraphic  Addresses- 

Kingsley  Hotel— 
"  Bookcraft,  Wettcent, 
I  anJon." 


Thackeray  Hotel— 

Thackeray.  Westcenl, 

London." 


After  Death 


Containing" 

FURTHER  LEHERS  FROM  JULIA 


This  book  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Preface 

Written   by  the   Late 

W.  T.  STEAD. 

Strongly  bound  in   Cloth. 
Post  5/-  Free. 

Send    orders    (enclosing    s/-)    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's   Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


The   Rabid   Raid— 

Th?y    thought   they   might 
Have    war-work   stayed. 

Hit   they   Fluxite. 


FEUXITE 


is  used  in  the  making  of  shells  and  other 
munitions  because  it  effects  a  great  saving 
in  tima,  thus  increasing  the  output  of  labour 
and  pla.nt.  BOTH  Amateurs  and  Mechanics 
the  word  over  WILL  have  Fluxite.     It 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

Of    Ironmongers  and   Stores   in   small 
and  large  tins. 

Auto-Controller  Co.,   272  Vienna  Road, 
Bermondsey,   England. 


PARROT  ;i\BR^ND 


8«!? 


The  ORIGINAL 

and  Nature's  own 
remedy    for 

COUGHS,    COLDS 
BRONCHITIS,  FEVERS  ^^ 
INFLUENZA,  SPRAINS^ 

and  all  other  painful  affec-  \W| 

tions  where    a     stimulating  ^ 

application     is     necessary  ^fi, 

Look    for     the     Parrot  ^ 

Brand    before    purchasing.  (y^ 

mstfH 

EUCALYPTUS  OIL 
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THE  SUMMER  FASHIONS 

AT  ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 

Ladies  who  wish  themselves  and  their  daughters  to  be  fashionably, 
yet  economically,  attired  should  obtain  a  copy  of  ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 
SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK,  posted  free  on  request.  This  interesting 
publication  depicts  a  selection  of  the  latest  fashions  in  ladies*  and 
maids*  wear,  and  is  an  authoritative  guide  as  to  the  prevailing  modes. 
Here  are  three  examples: 

»•.  Fx7- 

Robc  in  Crepe-de- 

Chine 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

ONLY    UNIVERSAL    PROVIDERS 
NEW^    PALACE    EMPORIUM 

BRICKFIELD    HILL,    SYDNEY 


Mole.  Saxe,  White 
or  Black.  Blouse 
is  embroidered  in 
dainty  coloured 
Silks.  Suitable  for 
maids  16  to  19 
years. 

Sizes— 48,  45in., 

75,6: 

42in..  72i6. 

No,  Fx4- 

Coat  and  Skirt  is 

Fs¥m  Sicilian 
Loose  Sac,  high, 
belted,  Flared  Skirt. 
Fashionable  C  o  s  - 
tume  for  maids  16 
to   19  years, 

Sizes-a,   75/6; 
7,  72/6. 


No.  FzlO- 

Coat  and  Skirt  in 
White  Pique 

Coat  semi  -  fitting, 
three  -  piece  Flared 
Skirt,  fitting  girls 
14  to  19  years. 

Sizes-A    27/6; 
7.  26/6;  6.  25/6. 
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